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The So-called Arabic Numerals, 


rious and ingeni- 
ous suggestion, if 
not discovery, 
touching the 
origin of the nu- 
merals now in 
use. First, how- 
ever, a few words 
of reminder as to these numerals and their pre- 
decessors. The first numeral characters, it has 
been thought, were simply strokes or straight 
lines |j{. A dash across the last stroke, when 
ten had been made, would give this mark X, 
and the half of it Y. The introduction of the 
C for a hundred, the D, and the is ex- 
plained in a similar way, and these figures are 
preserved in the Roman notation with very little 
difference. The simplest calculations with such 
figures as the Romans used were scarcely pos- 
sible. Contemplate, for example, the opera- 
tion of multiplying MMDCCCCLXXIX by 
MDCCCLXVI, or even of subtracting one 
of these sums from the other, and the difficulty 
is obvious. The Greeks had a more convenient | 
system, using the letters of their alphabet under 
certain arrangements to signify units, tens, and 
hundreds, but still needed an instrument of 
calculation. This instrament was what we know 
as an “abacus” (perhaps from the Greek abaz, 
a slab or table), which took numerous forms 
amongst the Greeks, the Romans, and the men 
of the Middle Ages, and is still used by the 
Chinese. One of its forms may be described as a 
board divided into six parta by parallel partitions, 
the first space on the right hand being intended , 
for units, the next space for tens, the third for | 
hundreds, and so on. Stone after stone would | 











raon, hasrecently 
made a very cu-| accounts. Whether or not the modern numerals 


in which it was placed. These characters of the 
abacus, of which representations exist, have 
been viewed as arbitrary, and they show con- 
siderable similarity to the so-called Indian or 
Arabic numerals. The abacus system appears 
to have been used till late in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the columns were got rid of, and the 
siphos or ciphos, represented by a circle ordi- 
narily crossed, and resembling the Greek theta, 0, 
was invented to show what in the tabular pro- 
cess was represented by leaving the place blank. 
All these signs had names, such as Igin, one, 


F R EN C H| Andras, two, and so on: these, however, dis- 
savant, M. Pha- | appeared, the ciphos, now cipher,alone remaining, 
and actually giving a name to the art of casting | attention to M. Pharaon’s statement. We do not 


came tous through the Arabs, the earliest MS. in 


of the thirteenth century ; and they were not 
generally used in books until a hundred years 
afterwards. This opinion is confirmed by a pas- 
sage in “ The Boke of the Duchess,” wherein the 
poet, Chaucer, speaks of the “noble countour” 
reckoning,— 
** With his fingers ten; 

For by the figures newe all ken, 

If they be craftie, recken and number.” 

The first inscriptions on a building of these 
numerals that we know of belongs to the year 
1445. This date is given by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, in a very interesting and valuable 
paper on the numerals,* as being in the interior 
of tlte tower of Heathfield Church, Sussex, and 
is written thus,— 


J_e 2 


The earliest we have ourselves found is three 
years younger, and may be seen on one of the 





timbers of the lych-gate formed beneath a resi- | 


dence at the entrance to the churchyard of 


Bray, in Berkshire. This, depending on memory, | 


is its appearance,— 


LIRR 8B 


We now return to th> very curious suggestion 
of M. Pharaon, who formerly acted as inter- 
preter with the French army in Algeria. This 
gentleman has recently issued a handsome 
volume, descriptive of the Emperor’s journey 


| 


them may be taken from the aforesaid crossed 
parallelogram. The absence of the horizontal 
line at the top of the 5 is not a weakness in the 
theory, for this line was only occasionally pre- 
sent in that figure as early used, in consequence 
of which numerous mistakes as to dates have 
been made by antiquaries in our own time. The 
difference between a 5 and a 1, especially in 
MSS. and inscriptions on buildings of the six- 
teenth century, is somtimes scarcely distinguish- 
able, and that is the case in French bills as hastily 
written, even at the present moment. To pursue 
this, however, would lead us into another road. 
Our immediate object is but to induce further 


know all the grounds he has for making it: we 
must not overlook the resemblance of the Indian 


the British Museum, that has yet been pointed to | numerals to the characters of the abacus, which 
in which they appear, belongs to the latter part 


latter are less like the figures produced by the 
diagram than the numerals themselves are: but 
we think it must nevertheless be admitted that 
the coincidence is very curious and very inte- 
resting. 





THE SANITARY ACT OF THIS WEEK. 


Tue Bill to Amend the Law relating to the 
Public Health has passed the Lords at a moment 
when it is much wanted, and has become an 
Act. The Royal assent was given on Tuesday 
| last, and by Commission specially appointed,— 
| so urgent seemed the need. The present 
| Ministry deserve credit for their ready accept- 
ance of the bill in the Commons, which had been 
prepared and brought in by Mr. Bruce, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, and Sir George Grey, and 
had been “amended by the Select Committee and 
on Re-commitment.” It received, however, some 
alterations in the Committee of the House. The 
Act is published this, Thursday, morning; and 
whilst the mortality of London is at the annual 
| rate of 45 deaths per thousand of the popula- 
| tion, and that of Liverpool is 53, for last week, 
we shall serve the interests of the public in 
giving an immediate statement of the scope of 
the Act, and the tenour of the sections. 

The measure, of which the short title is “ the 
Sanitary Act, 1866,” is directed to the Amend- 
ment of “the Sewage Utilization Act, 1865,” 
the Amendment of the Nuisances Removal Acts, 
and sundry other objects, such as the better 
regulation of lodging-houses, the provision of 
, hospitals, and the diminution of danger from 
contagious disease; the prevention of over- 
crowding, and the regular removal of refuse. 
The fourth Part of the Act deals with the ap- 
| plication to Ireland, of the sections in the three 
| previous Parts. The measure repeals certain 





be pat into the right-hand partition until they | in that country, and in it speaks of the | portions of the Health Acts of George III., 1818 


amounted to ten, when they would be taken out | 
and in their stead one stone or counter would be | 
put into the next space. In like manner, when 
the stones in this division amounted to ten, they 
would give way to a single stone placed in the 
third division, and signifying one hundred. 

The abacus was used in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, as already said, but instead of such 


@ board, as we have described, or a square frame, | our author gives it as simply a square, or nearly 


with parallel wires across it on which counters | 
were strung, a bench or bank was covered with | 
chequered cloth, on which the counters were 
placed. From this some have derived the words 
exchequer and bankrupt. The “ chequers” may 
still be seen as a sign, or on the doorposts of inns. 

The so-called Arabic characters have been 
thought to be of Indian origin, and to have been 
brought into Europe by the Moors of Spain, in the 
thirteenth century. Of this, however, there is 
little proof. The present system of notation, which 
depends on giving to each symbol a local, as 
well as an absolute value, has been traced to the 
Hindoos, amongst whom it was in use, it is 
asserted, 2,000 years ago. 

Gerbert, subsequently Pope Sylvester II., is 
generally credited with having introduced the 
abacus to modern times, at the end of the tenth 
century, and is said to have used pieces of horn 
bearing figures of the nine numerical symbols 
(wherever these may have come from), each of 
which had a local power, according to the column 





mathematical science of the Arabs. In the 


he terms Solomon’s seal. The form known 


amongst Freemasons as Solomon’s seal, if we | 
| 


mistake not, is the double triangle 9. , but 


so, crossed diagonally from both sides, as showu 
in the diagram below. Above it we give a set 


a ae Se oe: 
OP dean a 
XI 


of the numerals, altered slightly from those in 
M. Pharaon’s book,—made indeed to represent 
more nearly figures to be found in early inscrip- 
tions,—and it will be seen that the whole of 





* « Journal of the British Archeological Association,” 


,and 1819, relating to Ireland, and also the 


course of his observations under this head ‘‘ Nuisance Removal and Disease Prevention 


|he finds the origin of the numerals in what) 


Act, 1848,” and the Act with similar title of 
1849. The present Act is to be construed as 
one with the Act of 1865, and with the 
“Nuisances Removal Acts” of the two Sessions 
18 & 19 Vict. and 23 & 24 Vict. The “ Authori- 
ties” entrusted with the enforcement of the pre- 
sent Act are those named in the Sewage Utiliza- 
tion and Nuisances Removal Acts, that is, the 


|“ Sewer Authority” and the “ Nuisance Autho- 


rity,” and other authorities for Ireland. 

First, as to the sections dealing with sewerage 
and drainage, in the present Act, Part I.,—with 
which are to be found sections relating to water 
supply also,—the Sewer Authority (which may 
be a vestry, select vestry, or other body acting by 
virtue of an Act of Parliament, or by prescrip- 
tion, custom, or otherwise, in place of a vestry), 
is empowered to constitute committees and 
delegate its powers, and to form special drain- 
age districts for the purposes of the Sewage 
Utilization Act. Then, such special district, for 
the purposes of the Act of 1865, and the powers 
conferred, is to be “deemed to be a parish in 
which arate is levied for the maintenance of the 
poor, and of which a vestry is the Sewer 
Authority,—subject, as respects any meeting of 
the inhabitants thereof in vestry” to a certain 
Act of the 58th of George III. and its amend- 
ments; and any officer appointed within the 
constituted district, is to have all the powers of 
levying a rate, as in the case of a parish poor’s- 
rate. Any number of the inhabitants not less 
than twenty, however, may appeal against the 
constitution of the special drainage district, to 





vol, ii. 


the Secretary of State; and the latter may 
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annul the formation, or modify the boundaries, 
of the district. The district is to be taken as 
duly formed, on the expiration of three months 
after the resolution has been made, provided 
certain formalities have been attended to—sach 
as affixing notice to the church-door, and adver- 
tisine in a newspaper. 

Then follow the sections immediately pertain- 
ing to the formation of sewers and honse-drains. 
By the 8th section of the Act,—* Any owner or 
occupier of premises within the district of a 
Sewer Authority ” is to be “ entitled to cause his 
drains to empty into the sewers of that Authority 
on condition of his giving such notice as may be 
required by that Authority of his intention so to 
do, and of complying with the regulations of that 
Authority in respect of the mode in which the 
communications between such drains and sewers 
are to be made,” and subject to the control of 





any person (the surveyor or engineer) duly 
appointed. For connecting a drain with the | 
sewer, and not complying with the provisions, a | 
penalty will be incurred not exceeding 201. ; and | 
the Authority may close any communication | 
made in contravention of the section, and | 
recover expenses incurred. 


} 


Sewers or drains for | 
premises beyond the limits of the district may | 
be joined with any sewer of the Sewer Authority, 
upon terms agreed upon; or cases of dispute 
may, at the option of the owner or occupier, be 
settled by two justices, or by arbitration in| 
similar manner to matters provided for in the | 
Public Health Act, 1848. 

Next as to compelling the owner of a 
house to execute drainage works: if a house be | 
Without a sufficient drain, the Authority may | 
require the owner within a reasonable time, | 
specified in their notice, to make such drain 
emptying into any sewer which the Authority is | 
entitled to use, and with which the owner is! 
entitled to make a communication, so that such | 
sewer be not more than 100 ft. from the site of 
the house: or if there be no such means of 
drainage within the distance, then the drainage 
is to be made emptying into “‘ such covered cess- | 
pool or other place not being under any house, | 
as the Sewer Authority directs ;” or on failure of 
compliance by the person served with the notice, 
the authority may at the expiration of the time 
do the work and recover the expenses. 

The remaining sections of Part I., relate to! 
supply of water to the district. A Sewer Authority, 
within its district, is to have the same powers in 
relation to the supply of water that a Local 
Board has, that is to say, as given by the sec- 
tions 75 to 80, both inclusive, of the Public 
Health Act, 1848, and the sections 51, 52, and 
53, of the Local Government Act, 1858, and of 
the Amendment Act, 1861, of the Act of 1858. 
The Authority may provide asupply of water by 
digging wells, or making and maintaining reser- | 
voirs, or otherwise, or may contract with com- 
panies or persons ; provided always that no land | 
is to be purchased, or taken, under the section, 
except by agreement, or in manner provided by | 
the Local Government Act, 1858. Expenses of 
the Sewer Authority in the supplying water to! 
its district are to be deemed to be expenses in | 
carrying into effect the Act of 1865. All pro-| 
perty in wells, fountains, and pumps, and the | 
powers in relation thereto, vested in the 
“Nuisance Authority,” by the Act 23 & 24| 
Vict. c. 77, 8. 7, are to vest in the Sewer Autho- | 
rity, where that Authority supplies water to the | 
district. 

We now come to the amendment of the 
Nuisances Removal Acts, forming the matter of 
Part I!. of the Act just passed. The expression 
‘‘Nuisances Removal Acts,” is defined to mean 
those already mentioned, 18 & 19 Vict. c. 121, 
and 23 & 24 Vict., c. 77,a8 amended by the part 
of the present Act; which is to be construed as 
one with those Acts. ‘ Nuisance Authority” is 
to mean any authority empowered to execute 
the Nuisances Removal Acts. The sixteenth 
section of the Act is a very important one. It 
gives to the Chief Officer of Police, in any place 
within the jurisdiction of a Nuisance Authority, 
by and under the direction of the Secretary of 
State on its being proved to his satisfaction that 
the Nuisance Authority has made default in 
doing its duty, power to institute any proceed- 
ing which the Authority of the place might insti- 
tute with respect to the removal of nuisances; 
provided always, that no such officer is to enter 
any place of residence without the occupant’s 
consent, or without a magistrate’s warrant. The 
following section repeals section 3 of the Act 
23 & 24, Vict.,c.77, and does away with all 
powers vested in any Highway ‘Board, or 
Nuisance Removal Committee, under the 











Nuisances Removal Acts, and vests their pro- 
perty in the Nuisance Authority; but the section 
is not to extend to the vestries or district-boards 
under the “ Act for the better Local Manage- 
ment of the Metropolis,” or to committees ap- 
pointed by those bodies for carrying into effect 
the Nuisances Removal Acts. 

The 18th section is so important, that we give 
its exact words. They are :— 

“A requisition in writing under the hands of any ten 


inhabitants of a place shall for the purposes of the 27th 
section of ‘The Nuisances Removal Act for England, 


=e > 


1855,’ be deemed to be equivalent to the certificate of the 
medical officer or medica] practitioners therein mentioned, 
and the said section shall be enforced accordingly.” 


This section should put an end to the negli- 
gence which had characterized local authorities 
generally up to the period of commencement 
of the present epidemic; and it should afford 
means of relieving medical officers from appre- 
hension of dismissal on the score of a par- 
ticular line of action, such as has been no more 
than the right performance of their duties. 
It should also relieve individual sufferers from 


any consequences of acting by themselves, as | 


loss of place of abode, or employment. Work- 
ing Men’s Clubs have now a new line of usefal- 
ness cleared for them ; which, we may say, was 
contemplated by “ The Working Men’s Club 


and Institute Union” in the issue of the hand- | 


bill noticed in our last number. 

The 19th section makes some greatly needed 
additions to the definition of Nuisance. The 
word “ Nuisances ” under the Nuisances Removal 
Acts is to include :— 


“1, Any house or part of a house so overcrowded as to 
be dangerous or prejudicial to the health of the inmates : 

2. Any factory, workshop, or workplace not already 
under the operation of any general Act for the regulation 
of factories or bakehouses, not kept in a cleanly state, or 
not ventilated in such a manner as to render harmless, as 
far as practicable, any gases, vapours, dust, or other im- 
purities generated in the course of the work carried on 


. s { 
therein, that are a nuisanc?, o” injurious or dangerous to 


health, or so overcrowded whi} ork is carried on as to 
be dangerous or prejudicial « the health of those em- 
ployed therein : : 

3. Any fireplace or furnace which does not, as far as 
practicable, consume the smoke arising from the combus- 
tible used in such fireplace or furnace, and is used within 
the district of a Nuisance Authority fur working engines 
by steam, or in any mill, factory, dye-house, brewery, 
bakehouse, or gaswork or in any manufactory or trade 
process whatsoever : . 

4. Any chimney (not being the chimney of a private 

dwelling-house) sending forth black smoke in such quan- 
tity as to be a nuisance.” 
In the same section, however, it is provided, as 
to smoke-nuisance, that in places where no Act 
is now in force compelling the consumption of 
smoke, the foregoing requirements shall not come 
into operation for a year hence; and it is also 
provided that where a person is summoned, 
the magistrates “ may hold that no nuisance is 
created within the meaning of this Act, and 
dismiss the complaint,” if they are satisfied 
that the “ fireplace or furnace is constructed 
in such manner as to consume, as far as prac- 
ticable, having regard to the nature of the 
manufacture or trade, all smoke arising there- 
from, and that such fireplace or furnace has 
been carefully attended to by the person having 
the charge thereof.” 

It is to be regretted that no suggestion of a 
mode of dealing with the chief authors of the nui- 
sance in London, the private houses, the taverns, 
and the club-houses, could be conclusively 
brought to the mind of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons. There are facts of the 
remarkable difference in the appearance of 
London in summer and in winter, which seem 
to be more than can be accounted for by mere 
difference of temperature and humidity of the 
air out of doors; and the contrast, at any time of 
the year, between the early morning effects and 
the appearance by day, often alluded to by us, 
is very great: so that altogether we would 
regard this 19th section of the Act as open to 
amendment at some time. 

‘ihe 20th section enjoins as a duty of the 
Nuisance Authority, or its officers, the periodic 
inspection of the district, with a view to the 
discovery of nuisances, calling for abatement 
under the Acts, and also for the enforcement of 
any Act relating to smoke-consumption. The 
following section directs the service of notices 
by the Nuisance Authority, or officer of police, 
previous to taking proceedings. The service is 
to be on the person “by whose act, default, or 
sufferance” the nuisance exists; or if he cannot 
be found, then the service is to be on the owner or 
occupier of the premises on which the nuisance 
arises, who is to execute the necessary works 
within the time specified : but where the nuisance 
arises from something structural, existing or re- 
quired, or where there is no occupier, notice is to 


be served on the owner; and where the person 
causing the nuisance cannot be found, amd it is 
clear that the owner or occupier is not in fault, 
then the Authority may abate the nuisance, and 
the cost is to be part of the costs of executing 
the Acts. 

There are thirteen more sections of this 
second Part of the Act; and most of them 
relate to the dealing with infections disorders, 
It is the duty of the Nuisance Authority to 
require the owner or occupier of a house which, 
on the certificate of a medical practitioner, may 
appear to be infected, to cleanse and disinfect it, 
or articles in it, or both, under liability of a 
penalty of from one shilling to ten shillings per 
day for neglect, and with the power given:to the 
Authority in such case to do the work and reeover 
the cost,—excepting that where the owner or 
occupier is ‘ from poverty or otherwise unable” 
to carry out the requirements of the section, 
| the Authority may with his consent cleanse and 
| disinfect at its own expense. A proper place 
| with apparatus and attendance may be provided 
in each district, for the disinfection of woollen 
articles, clothing, or bedding; and the Authority 
| may cause such things bronght, to be disinfeeted 
free of charge. For conveyance of infected 
persons, special carriages may be provided ; and 
|there is a penalty on persons suffering from 
infectious disorders entering public conveyances 
| without notifying to the driver the fact of the 
suffering. Where a place for reception of the 
sick is provided, a magistrate may, with the 
consent of the superintending body of the hos- 
| pital, and on a medical certificate, direct the 
removal at the cost of the Authority of any 
person suffering from any contagious disorder, 
and being without proper accommodation, or 
lodged in a room occupied by more than one 
family, or being on board a vessel. By the 


section 27 :— 





“‘ Any Nuisance Authority may provide a proper place 
for the reception of dead bodies; and where any such 
_ has been provided, and any dead body of one who 

as died of any infectious disease is retained in a room 
in which persons live or sleep, or any dead body which is 
in such a state as to endanger the health of the inmates 
of the same house or room, is retained in such house or 
room, any justice may, on a certificate signed by a legally 
qualified medical practitioner, order the body to be re- 
moved to such proper place of reception, at the cost of 
the Nuisance Authority, and direct the same to be buried 
within a time to be limited in such order; and unless the 
| friends or relations of the deceased undertake to bury the 
| body within the time so limited, and do bury the same, it 
| shall be the duty of the relieving officer to bury such body 
at the expense of the poor-rate; but any expense so in- 
curred may be recovered by the relieving officer in a sum- 
mary manner from any person legally liable to pay the 
expense of such buriai.”’ 


There may further be provided places for recep- 
tion of dead bodies during time required for 
post-mortem examination. 

The Authority is empowered to lay down rules, 
with the sanction of the Privy Council, for the 
removal to hospitals, of infected persons from 
ships ; and there is a provision as to extension 
of the district to places where ships are lying in 
British waters. Power of entry is given. Pro- 
vision is made for raising the money for the 
purposes of the Act, in divided parishes. In 
|any case, either the owner or the occupier of 
premises may be required to pay to the Authority 
costs or expenses incurred, the occupier being 
allowed reimbursement by deduction from his 
rent, and there being a provision to meet the 
case where the occupier might have been re- 
quired to pay a sum larger than that of his rent. 
| Of the sections in Part III. called Miscellane- 
| ous, the first (section 35 of the Act) refers to 
| lodging-houses, but not applying to those within 
|the provisions of the Common Lodging-houses 


| Act 1851, or any amendment of it. On applica- 
| tion to the Secretary of State by the Nuisance 


Authority of the City of London, or any district 
jor parish under the Act for the better Local 
Government of the Metropolis, of any municipal 
borough, or of any place under the Local Govern- 
ment Act 1858, or any Local Improvement Act, 
or of a town containing 5,000 inhabitants, the 
Secretary of State may declare the following 
enactment to be in force, and after publication of 
the notice in the Gazette, the Nuisance Authority 
will be empowered to make regulations :— 


“1, For fixing the number of persons who may occupy 
a house or part of a house which is let in lodgings 
or occupied by members of more than one family : 

For the registration of houses thus let or occupied 
in lodgings : 

For the inspection of such houses, and the keeping 
the same in a cleanly and wholesome state ; 

For enforcing therein the provision of privy ac- 
commodation and other appliances and means of 
cleanliness in proportion to the number of lodgings 
and occupiers, and the cleansing and ventilation of 
the common passages and staircases ; 

. For the cleansing and lime-whiting at stated times of 

such premises,” 


to 


> 
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The particular regulations must be confirmed 
by the Secretary of State. Penalties, not 
exceeding forty shillings for one offence, and 
twenty shillings for each day’s default in obeying 
the regulations, may be enforced by the Nuisance 
Authority. 

The 36th section saya :— 

** Where two convictions against the provisions of any 
Act relating to the overerowding of a house, or the oecu- 
pation of a cellar as a separate dwelling-place, shall have 
taken place within the period of three months, whether 
the persons so convicted were or were not the same, it 
shall be lawful for any two justices to direct the closing of 
such premises for such time as they may deem necessary, 
and, in the case of cellars occupied as aforesaid, to em- 
power the Nuisance Authority to permanently close the 
same, in such manner as they may deem fit, at their own 
cost,” 

By a subsequent section, 41, if in any proceed- 
ings under the Common Lodging Houses Act, 
1851, inmates of any honse, or part of a house, 
allege that they are members of the same family, 
the burden of proving the allegation is to lie on 
the persons making it. 

Power to provide hospitals is given to the 
Sewer Authority; or in the metropolis, to the 
Nuisance Authority. The Authority may build 
such places of reception, or make contracts for 
temporary use; or two sets of Authorities may 
combine in providing a common hospital. 

Exposure of any person with an infectious 
disorder, without precaution against the spread- 
ing; the omission of any owner or driver of a 
public carriage to disinfeet the same after con- 


veyance, with his knowledge, of a person suffer- | 


ing ; or the giving, lending, or selling, of bedding, 
clothing, rags, or other articles that have become 
infected, or the transmission of them except for 
disinfection, involves liability to a penalty of 51. 
Knowingly letting any house, or room, where a 
person has been suffering from an infectious 
disorder, without such place having been dis- | 
infected to the satisfaction of a qualitied medical 
practitioner, as testified by his certificate, will 
entail liability to a penalty which is not to 
exceed 201. 

Where there are two or more Boards of 
Guardians, or local authorities, the Privy Council 
may prescribe the mode of joint action. 

The 67th section of the Public Health Act, 
1845, relating to cellar dwellings, is to apply to 
every place in England and Ireland where such 
dwellings are not regulated by any other Act 
of Parliament; but ‘“ Nuisance Authority ” is to 
be substituted for the Local Board. Local boards, 
acting in execution of the Local Government 
Act, 1858, may adopt the Baths and Wash- 
houses Act. Burial Boards, in certain cases, | 
may transfer their powers and estate to the 
Local Board of Health. 

Section 45 provides for a penalty for damage 
to any works or property. 

Local Boards, Sewer Authorities, and Nui- | 
sance Authorities, respectively, are to be bodies 
corporate; and there are sections relating to 
the authority of the Secretary of State to 
make provisional orders as to lands under the | 
Local Government Act, and the power of re-| 
covery by a Local Board or Sanitary Authority, 
of certain expenses of water-supply to pre-| 
mises, to the redaction of penalties imposed 
by an Act of George LV., as regards quarantine | 
and the description of vessels ; to the infliction | 


of a penalty for non-removal of manure after | 
notice given; and to other matters. The/| 
arrangement of the sections does not seem the 
best for reference, and for general comprehen- | 
sion of the Act. We have left one of the 
sections, 49, for concluding notice. The more | 
prominent attention in the Act to the important 
object of this section, cannot but have suggested 
itself to the reader as necessary. The words 
run thus :— 


“*Where complaint is made to one of her Majesty’s | 
principal Secretaries of State that a Sewer Authority, or | 
Local Board of Health, has made default in providing its 
district with safflicient sewers, or in the maintenance of | 
existing sewers, or in providing its district with a supply | 
of water in cases where danger arises to the health of the 
inhabitants from the insufficiency or unwholesomeness of 
the existing supply of water, and a proper supply can be 
got at a reasonable cost, orthat a Nuisance Authority has | 
made default in enforcing the provisions of the Nuisance | 
Removal Acts, or that a Local Board has made default in | 
enforcing the provisions of the Local Government Act, | 
the said Secretary of State, if satisfied, after due inquiry 
made by him, that the Authority has been guilty of the | 
alleged default, shall make an order limiting a time for | 
the performance of its duty in the matter of such com- 

laint ; and if such duty is not performed by the time 
imited in the order, the said Secretary of State shall ap- 
point some person to perform the same, and shall by order 
direct that the expenses of performing the same, together | 
with a reasonable remuneration to the person appointed 
for superintending such performance, and amounting to a | 
sum specified in the order, together with the costs of the 
proceedings, shall be paid by the Authority in default; 
and any order made for the payment of such costs and | 











|matter of any great importance; for the few 
| years only, of less or greater antiquity, would | 


| Westmacott 
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expenses may be removed into the Court of Queen's 
Bench, and be enforced in the same manner as if the same 
were an order of sueh Court,” 


Experience has shown that whatever ground 
there may be for dread of centralization, and 
whatever argument for the educational training 
that should accompany the performance of the 
duties of citizens in local or self government, 
there are apt to be flagrant cases of neglect of 
the duties, besides instances of gross subordina- 
tion of them to private gains. As to the present 
Act, there is somewhat more than we expected 
to find in it, of the merely “enabling” provi- 
sions: though it is stringent enough in many 
parts. The Act however has been passed at a 
time when its provisions will be tested,—we fear, 
only too well. The modifications in the Parts 
that we have noticed, of the Act, for the ap- 
plication to Ireland, which form the matter of 
Part IV., relate chiefly to the Authorities, and 
need not here be given. A good digest of the 
| Whole sanitary law of the United Kingdom, is 
; now required, and should be proceeded with at 


| once. 








|ON THE SCULPTURE IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


HAVING, in the introduction to this discourse 


(see Builder, July 28), shown the peculiar and | 
|distinctive character of Gothic or Medizval, 


| sculpture, in its relation to fine art, and to the 
| beautifal in nature,—the true standard of per- 
fection in the imitative arts,—Mr. Westmacott 
said, it will now be desirable to refer more par- 
ticularly to some of those productions which 
claim attention for such art qualities as they 
exhibit when they are employed for a higher 
purpose than mere architectural ornament. This 
is in illustrating scenes in Scripture or other 
history, and it then comes under the class 
of “subject” sculpture. Though there are 


|; works in the Abbey of an earlier date than 


those now to be brought under notice, there 
are none of greater interest, in their way, 
than the series of stone relievi which decorate 
the screen on the west side of the chapel of 
Edward the Confessor. They comprise a variety 
of subjects, real and imaginary, in the life of 
that pious monarch, derived from a chronicle 
written by Ailred, an ecclesiastic of the time of 
Henry Il. This record was presented by its 
author to that prince in the year 1163, when, 
after his canonization, the remains of the Con- 
fessor were removed into a new shrine. The 
subjects are fourteen in number, and they are 


| separated from each other by trefvils, rudely 


formed by a running ribbon. The whole length 
of the sculpture is 38 ft. 6 in., by 3 ft. in height. 
The principal figures are aboat 1 ft. high. The 
relief is very bold, the irregular concave ground. 
being much hollowed out behind. 

There is no evidence to assist in settling the 
disputed question of the date of this curious 
work; and it is from circumstances only, con- 


| nected with other erections in this part of the 


Abbey, that any probable conclusion can be 
arrived at. It is now generally attributed to 
some time in the reign of Henry VI. in the 
fifteenth century. It was not later than this, 


jand reasons might be adduced for giving it a, 


somewhat earlier date. This, however, is not a 


not materially affect the interest that attaches 
to the work; and this consists rather in its; 
being “‘ subject,” or illustrative, sculpture than in 
any merit it possesses as a work of art. The | 
execution is extremely rude. The figures are| 
short and thick, ill proportioned, and utterly 
deficient in anatomical correctness. Ot course it 
is impossible to judge of the expression, as the 
surface is everywhere greatly injured, but the 
stories or incidents are told in the most 
primitive and clumsy manner. (Our limits 
will not admit of our following Professor 
in the detailed description he 
gave of the subjects represented in this remark- 
able work.) This frieze, which, in its time, 
must have been considered a production of no 
slight pretension, both from the position it occu- 
pies, and the subject treated, shows the very low 
condition of art in England, at fourteen hun- 
dred years after Christ. So far from exhibiting 
anything like progress or development, it lite- 
rally is suggestive of retrogression ; for it is, in 
every respect, inferior in art-qualities to sculp- 
ture near it, of a much earlier date. Itis curious 
to see how little care was paid to what may be 
called keeping in these designs. In two of the sub- 








jects a church is represented; one refers to a 
miracle operated on an occasion of the king re- 
ceiving the sacrament, when, it is recorded, the 
wafer was converted into the figure of a boy, 
who gave his benediction to the Confessor and 
his attendant. The other is said to represent 
the dedication, by himself, of Edward the Con- 
fessor’s church. In both instances the church 
is in a style of very advanced Gothic un- 
known till at least three centuries after the 
Confessor’s death. Although these works can 
take no rank as good art they have an interest 
of another kind. They are valuable as illus- 
trations of the condition of art; but they have a 
further claim to attention as exhibiting the tone of 
feeling of the time. The traditions of the holy life 
and experiences of the Confessur were thoroughly 
believed in; and here art is exercising its true 
mission in giving expression to ideas that were 
| foanilion and dear to popular feeling. Without 
| entering into the measure of truth attaching to 
| Abbot Ailred’s chronicle, sculpture is here em- 
ployed in one of its most legitimate functions, 
especially, as in this case, in association with a 
sacred edifice. Rude and incomplete as it is, 
this work may justly be referred to as a mode in 
| Which subjects of similar importance and cha- 
| racter might be eflectively and advantageously 
| presented in the decoration of Christian churches. 
| In another part of the Abbey, between this 
(Henry VII.’s) chapel, and the chapel of the 
kings, as it is called, is another very interesting 
work of a somewhat similar character, though 
the subjects in it are fewer. This is the screen 
of the shrine of Henry Y. The decoration con- 
sists chiefly of statues in niches, but there are 
groups of figures in two compartments, which 
come legimately within the category of sub- 
jects. One is a corouation, comprising seve- 
ral figures, with the king seated in the 
centre. It is right that attention should be 
directed to their treatment. That on the north 
side is by far the best; but here again the 
sculpture is extremely rude, and exhibits no 
true feeling for art. In other parts of the 
church—for instance, in some spandrels in the 
chapel of St. John—there are also examples of 
what may be classed as subject-sculpture (as 
distinguished from mere architectural decora- 
tion), which fully bear out the above remarks as 
to the rudeness of the art of the time. The 
more important one may, probably, be a repre- 
sentation of our Lord giving judgment at the 
Resurrection. The centre figure of the Saviour, 
if this interpretation be allowed, is represented 
seated, and is of larger proportions than those 
near him. The left hand appears to be raised ; 
the right is broken off. The figures behind him 
are variously employed. One seems to have a 
pastoral staff; another, as far as it can be dis- 
tinguished, is supplicating: there are three on 
each side. Another spandrel exhibits a draped 
female standing on a dragon: the hands are 
placed together on the breast, as if im prayer. 
Behind her appears to be a cross. She is 
surrounded by foliage, and on one side is a 
second dragon. This design may be intended 
to represent the Virgin treading the dragon 
under her feet. The arches of the spandrels 
spring from human heads. From what remains 
of the figures, draperies, and composition of 
these designs, the art exhibited is of a very rude 
quality. The figures want proportion, and they 





‘are rather packed than arranged in the space 


they are made to occupy. Two of them in the 
larger composition are falling on their backs, 
evidently to accommodate them, in the usual 
Gothic mode of treatment, to the curve of the 
arched moulding against which they are placed. 
Of the details it is impossible to give any 


lopinion, owing to the injury to the surface of 


the work; but beyond their use in filling in and 
enriching the space occupied by them, they 
evidently have but little claim to attention. 
There is a class of subject-sculpture especially 
associated with what may be called ecclesiastical 
decoration, which may not be entirely over- 
looked in this paper. Strange to say, it is only 
found in religious buildings; and yet it is 
usually of a character that renders it quite un- 
fitted for such application. This is in the inci- 
dents chosen for the ornaments of stall-seats, and 
brackets, and especially in gargoyles and drip- 
stones, where the jealousy that existed between 
the regular and the secular clergy was shown in 
the grotesque and often highly intlelicate car- 
vings in which one body satirized the other. 
It is difficult to understand how the representa- 
tion of such coarse buffoonery, and even of the 
most scandalous subjects could be permitted by 
those who controlled church decoration; ata 
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time, too, when some ardent admirers of medi- 
zevalism insist that the most exemplary religious 
and pious impulse directed all art. It is thus 
briefly referred to in this place as a part of our 
subject, and because Westminster Abbey is not 
without examples of this strange and lamentable 
offence against propriety and good taste. Itmay be 
added, however, that, with very few exceptions, 
the instances found here are rather of the 
broadly humourons than of the indecent type. 

Before closing this subject, the attention of the 
meeting may be directed to the very remarkable 
series of statues that are found in the chapel of 
Henry VII. Here, indeed, may be seen works 
that, in certain qualities, may challenge com- 
parison with the productions of any school. 
They are of unequal merit ; but the best of them 
are fine examples of the success of the medizval 
artists in treating drapery, and in the impres- | 
sive simplicity of pose, in single figures. At the | 
fame time, they preserve all the distinctive | 
characteristics of the Gothic school, so carefully | 
and so curiously maintained during the whole | 
period of its existence. 

The works referred to constitute a portion of | 
the decoration of this exquisite architectural 
triumph of the sixteenth century. The nave of 
the chapel is divided from the aisles by four 
arches on each side, and similar arches divide it 
from five small chapels at the east end. Imme-| 
diately under the arches, and extending entirely 
round the chapel, is a range of demi-angels, 
crowned, in high relief. They are rather 
grotesquely treated: some are draped, some are 
represented with their bodies feathered; and, 
generally, they have rich, curly hair. Their 
function is to support, on shields, the royal 
devices of Henry VII.—the rose, portcullis, feur 
de lis, &c. Over these angels are octangular 
pedestals and niches, enriched with tracery and 
foliage, containing statues about 3 ft. high of 
saints, martyrs, and other venerable persons. 
There is here great variety of action and a fine 
feeling for art. The draperies especially are 
largely and grandly arranged. In the heads, 
also, there will be observed a remarkable atten- 
tion to the proper expression, as well as to 
character and form. The action of the hands 
is, generally well studied. When the naked 
form is introduced, as in the St. Sebastian, 
it is conventional, and as usual shows no 
intimate acquaintance with the study of 
nature ; but in all other respects these works 
possess merits of a very high class, and have 
justly been noticed by all the best judges of 
sculpture as examples, of their kind, thoroughly 
deserving careful study and imitation. It may 
be noticed that though the statnes in the nave 
average about 3 ft. in height, those in the 
chapels are nearly life size. They are ar-| 
ranged in threes, over five demi-angels. It is 
to be lamented that some of these interesting 
works have been injured, while some have been 
removed, and the niches and panelling destroyed 
to make way for monuments; as, for instance, 
those of two ducal houses of Buckingham; of 
the respective families of Villiers and Sheffield. 
The statues, of all sizes, employed in the enrich- | 
ment of the chapel of Henry VII., are said to 
have amounted, originally, to nearly three thou- 
sand. Many of the smaller ones, especially those 
of gilt metal, have, no doubt, been stolen. 





} 
| 


The Monuments. | 


The earliest examples of sculpture in the| 
Abbey Church of Westminster — and they | 
are believed to be the oldest monuments in| 
England — are seen on some tomb or grave | 
stones in the east cloister. They are of abbots! 
of the church. One of these is said to be of'| 
Vitalis, who died about 1082. Two others are! 


it is exercised under a real and true impulse : 
it shows the character of its age. The earliest 
Christian art, resembling in this impulse all the 
early monumental sculpture that exists, was 
employed exclusively in illustrating subjects of 
religious interest ; and when applied as decora- 
tion on the tombs of holy persons or martyrs— 
prior to the representation of the deceased in an 


such memorials ceased to be confined to the 
clergy, and were erected to the noble and dis. 
tinguished among the laity. The recumbent 
effigy of the deceased surmounted the tomb. 
The attitude was still extremely simple, and in 
perfect repose, excepting when the slight action 
of the hands, raised on the breast in prayer, 
showed how the departing spirit was occupied 


in its last earthly moments. Whether the figure 
was that of a prince, knight, or lady, it was 
dressed in the costume of the day; and it gives 
great antiquarian interest to these monuments 
to have the assurance that the effigies on them 
really represent the individuals whom they record 
in the dresses worn at their respective dates. In 
a number of instances in which tombs have 
been opened, the costume in which the deceased 
was buried has been found to correspond with 
that given to the sculptured figure. The monu- 


effigy — the subjects of the designs, whether 
paintings or sculpture, were always taken from 
Scripture or from some sacred tradition. The 
character of the art was rude, and examples 
often occur of the pagan subjects of the debased 
Roman schools being adapted to Christian illus- 
tration,—a new meaning being given them to fit 
them for this appropriation; but, however ex- 
pressed, the motive was undoubtedly religious, 
and such decoration was felt to be the only 
proper accessory on the tombs of departed Chris- re 
tians. At first no personal or secular element | ment before alluded to of King John, at Worcester, 
was prominently put forth in such works. was examined late in the last century, and, 
The cause of a change in this treatment as | allowing for the changes consequent upon its 
applied to monuments is not difficult of expla-| great age, the dress in which the body was 
nation. | entombed was clearly identical in its forms with 
In the eleventh century, the period when the | that sculptured in the effigy. _ ' 
effigy of the deceased was first introduced, the; The first regal monument in Westminster 
Church exercised very great power, not only | Abbey, in point of date, and having an effigy on 
spiritual, but political. Its dignitaries held it, is that of the founder of the present edifice, 
many of the highest offices of State, and the Henry IIJI., who died in 1272-3. The tomb was 
clergy generally occupied the influential position erected a few years later by his son and successor, 
to which their education and attainments— | King Edward I. The king is represented recum- 
great indeed, compared with the universal bent, crowned, habited in royal costume, with a 
ignorance of the laity of all ranks—justly en- | mantle reaching to the feet. The head, with its 
titled them. It is not, therefore, to be wondered | crown of fleur de lis, rests on two small pillows. 
at, that the most eminent of its members should, Two long curls of hair fall from under this 
on their decease, receive marks of honour at the coronet; and the face, which appears smal] and 
hands of their brethren, especially, too, when | delicate, and is, no doubt, a portrait, has a beard 
these could be conferred upon them in the very |and moustaches. The action of the hands 
edifices in which they had held the highest offices. | suggests that the figure may originally have held 
There was, also, a great esprit de corps in the some object, probably sceptres, no longer remain- 
members of each foundation. Such memorials ing. The feet have shoes on them, enriched with 
testified, in the first place, to the importance of | arunning pattern of diaper gilt. As late as 1681 
the religious house, while the tomb of its bishop there was a lion against which the feet rested. 
or abbot attracted attention, invited the devo- This has disappeared, as well as some architec- 
tion of the pious, and procured for the church tural decoration over the tomb. The material of 
itself many substantial advantages in the way of this extremely interesting statue is bronze ; and 
privileges and offerings from all classes of per-| it is said, by Walpole, who does not, however, 
sons who frequented them, according to their mention his authority, that it was considered the 
position and means. It must also be borne in first example of metal casting in England. Both 
mind that all religious edifices were entirely and the statue and the table beneath are richly gilt, 
exclusively under the guardianship of the clergy. | but the hard coating of dirt that has been suffered 
Ecclesiastics alone controlled everything con-| to accumulate over it entirely conceals this 
nected with the arrangements within the build- decoration. The latter is diapered with lozenges, 
ing. In some societies, it is well known, their each inclosing a lion passant guardant: this 
own members were competent to act as archi- design may be plainly distinguished near the 
tects, painters, and carvers, and often were the pillows. There is great dignity in the simple 
sole artists employed in the design and the pose of this statue, and the drapery is very 
decoration of the church, or monastery, or gracefully composed. The workmanship and 
whatever it might be. It follows from this that, materials throughout are remarkable. The panels 
in erecting monuments of especial honour, the at the sides of the tomb are of polished porphyry, 
members or chapter of a religious house would, | surrounded by a border or framework of mosaic, 
naturally, first pay this mark of distinction to with gilding and coloured stones. At each corner 
one of their own body; and thus the bishop or| there are twisted columns, similarly enriched 
abbot, or other high dignitary connected with | with variously coloured marbles. The lower 
the particular church would, when the practice of portion, or base of the monument, still exhibits 
personal representation came into fashion, have the signs of its former lavish enrichment, in its 
his effigy placed over his grave. Fora hundred | lozenges of green jasper, and the remains of 
years and more this character of tomb-monument elaborate ornamental carving. It is said that 
seerns to have prevailed. There is not an in-| Edward had the precious stones employed in its 
stance of even a royal effigy during this period, decoration brought from France in 1281. 
the first regal monument which is found in| There is a peculiarity in the base of this tomb, 





| England so treated, being that of King John, in| which is worthy of remark. On the south side— 


Worcester Cathedral. Its date is probably early | that within the chapel—there are three sunk 
in the thirteenth century, as John died in 1216. | compartments. The centre one has a pediment 

Though the previous strictly religious cha-| supported by pilasters, with an architrave. The 
racter of monumental sculpture, admitting only | side recesses have trefoil heads. [t is supposed 
Scripture or sacred subjects in the accessories, | that these recesses were used as “ ambries”’ or 
was, as has been shown, invaded when the effigy lockers, in which sacred vestments or other ob- 
of the deceased was represented, there still | jects, aud possibly relics, were kept. At the back 
was a solemnity and repose in the design of | of each is a cross in mosaic. It will be observed 
such works peculiarly appropriate to their place | that the style of architecture exhibited in this 
work is of a very mixed character, and is highly 


of Crispinus, about 1114, and Laurentius, who! in a church, and to the intention of the memo- 


It is known that 


died towards the end of that century. The! 
effigies of these dignitaries, carved on grave-| 
stones, are represented in their robes. That of 
Vitalis has a mitre on his head, and in one hand 
are the remains of a pastoral staff. The execu- 
tion of these works is extremely rude, and the! 
relief very flat. They possess considerable anti- | 
quarian interest, but they offer no peculiarities 
to arrest the attention of the lover of art. 

It may be observed here, that all the earlier | 
monuments in which effigies appear are of eccle- | 
siastics. This may, at first, appear strange, | 
when it would seem to be so much more natoral | 
and fitting that crowned heads, kings and queens, | 
princes, or great nobles and knights, warriors | 
and statesmen, should be so honoured, and not 
that such distinction should have been exclu- 
sively conferred on the clergy. But here is seen | 





one of the great uses of monumental art, when ence monumental design when, subsequently, , 


rial. The figure was represented recumbent, as 
though extended on his deathbed. Habited 
usually in the full costume of his rank, 
with his crozier or pastoral staff by his 
side, the chalice in his hand, or sometimes with 
the hands in the action of prayer, the bishop or 
abbot, or whatever his title, appeared simply as 
the dead or dying Christian priest. It was a 
record, a memorial of the individual—no more. 
There was no ostentatious display of worldly 
distinction and titles ; no vain, boasting epitaph. 
The name only—and sometimes not even that— 
with a date, was inscribed round the margin of 
the stone, and this was followed, occasionally, 
by a simple petition for divine mercy, or asking 
the prayers of the passers by. 

The principle which is so conspicuously exhi- 


bited in these earlier works continued to influ- 


suggestive of a foreign origin. 
one Pietro Cavalini was employed in the execu- 
tion of this tomb, as well as that of Queen 
Eleanor, and it is not improbable tlat this may 
fully account for the non-Gothic treatment of 
the architectural portions of the design. 

The immediately adjoining tomb, also, in the 
Chapel of the Confessor merits attention for the 
extraordinary elegance and beauty displayed in 
some of its details. It is that of Eleanor, the 
wife of Edward I. She died in 1291. The 
figure is recumbent, habited in the royal costume. 
The hands are designed with the utmost grace, 
and there is a calm, gentle expression in the 
face, which is extremely touching. There has 
been a question as to the authorship of this 
very beautiful work, as well as the monument 
and statue of Henry III., and a patriotic desire 
has been shown to attribute them to native 
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artists; but others, and Flaxman among the 
number, think that foreign sculptors were 
employed here on many of the works, and that 
the name of Torell, goldsmith, which occurs in a 
document of the time, should be Torelli. It may 
be so, but the expression “goldsmith” may refer 
to the gilding of the bronze figure, and this may 
have been done by an Englishman. The best 
argument for believing that foreign artists were 
employed in the more important parts of these 
designs, especially in the figures, is in the 
general inferiority of those decorative portions 
which would necessarily be executed by such 
workmen as could commonly and easily be found 
in this country; and the mention of Pietro 
Cavalini in a contemporary work gives strength 
to this opinion. This is a subject of very great 
interest to Englishmen, but it is not possible at 
this time to give it the consideration due to it. 
The occurrence of unquestionably English names 
in the documents connected with public works 
proves the existence of native artists; and it is 
natural that art-historians should endeavour to 
show that some of the most interesting works 
of art were produced by native sculptors. In 
some of these, as at Wells, there certainly is no 
appearance of foreign interference. They are 
as original in style as they are rude in 
execution. 

The next monuments especially worthy of re- 
mark for their sculpture, are in memory of 
King Edward III., his Queen Philippa, and two 
of their children. 
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figure, on each side of the pillow, sometimes at| Etruscan antiques, small sarcophagi in dark 
the feet. They usually are represented kneel-| grey stone or terra cotta, fretted with reliefs, 
ing, and holding the chalice, or as thuriferi,| some of which bear traces of colour, and for the 
throwing incense from censers. They are less | most part are surmounted by quaint recumbent 
frequently seen at the feet, where either a lion | figures of the dead; some in the fantastic form 
or a dog, sometimes both, couchant, are made to| of obese vases, with movable heads, and even 
support the feet of the effigy. With respect to | arms, toy-like and grotesque to look upon, oppo- 
technical treatment, considerable improvement | site being ranged a vast collection of epitaphs 
will here be observed in the graceful manner in| cut on large terra-cotta slabs, many of these 
which certain details are represented. The| objects having been formerly classed together 
hands of the figures are frequently of great|with the other Etruscan specimens, bronzes, 
beauty, and the draperies are most carefully | vases, idols, &c., now ranged apart in the rooms 
studied. They are large and broad in their | traversed before we enter this grand-ducal cor- 
masses, varied in design, yet remarkable for|ridor. Leaving this gallery, ite first compart- 
simplicity ; and where action or movement is to| ment, we reach an ampler and better-lighted 
be shown, as in flying or floating angels, the | one, rather like a great hall than a gallery, which 
proper character is most admirably expressed. | has been judiciously appropriated to the most 
Of course there is no display of the nude figure ; | precious contents, the original sketches by almost 
and where any indication of it appears, there is | all the great Italian artists of the fifteenth, six- 
evidence of the usual absence of knowledge of | teenth, and seventeenth centuries, formerly in 
the human form. We shall coutinue the subject | the most part displayed in three rooms off the 
next week. extremity of one wing in the Uffizi buildings, 
but now considerably augmented by the addition 
of first-rate treasures, of numerous drawings, 
ADDITIONS TO THE FLORENCE GALLERY. | before which art-students might kneel in rap- 
ture, from the hands of Titian, Buonarotti, 

For six days towards the end of June, the | Raffaelle, Fra Bartolommeo, Andrea del Sarto, 
Galleries of Florence were all closed for the! Baraccio, Guido, Cellini, Tintoretto, Annibale 
annual cleansing process; on account of | Caracci, Cigoli, Giordano, Giulio Romano, and 
which such suspense of publicity is ordered | others; also by the lords of art in other lands, 
about this period during the summer. On the | Albert Durer, Murillo, Velasquez. In chrono- 
| reopening of the Uffizi, was, for the first time, | logic order, this priceless series begins with 

















royal effigy, of bronze, lies on a table of the same | dor that connects the Palazzo Vecchio with the 
metal, and the whole has been richly gilt. In| Pitti, as some time since promised among agree- 
this statue there is evidence of great care in the | able novelties; that corridor being, through its 
portraiture of the deceased monarch. The face | entire extent, decorated with art-works, so as 
is long, and there is a remarkable fall in the to form, as we might describe, five distinct 
lower lip. The hair is also, doubtless, repre-' museums—of Etruscan antiquity, of historic 
sented as worn by the king. It is long and portraits, of sketches by great masters, of 
slightly curling, and the beard is ample and | tapestries, and of coloured drawings. Vasari 
flowing. Altogether it is an interesting ex-| says, speaking of this construction, his own 
ample of attention to nature, in transmitting work (1560-74), “The great corridor which, 
the likeness to posterity of one of England’s traversing the river, passes from the Ducal 
greatest sovereigns. There are at the same Palace to the palace and garden of the Pitti, 
time those conventionalisms of treatment which, was brought to completion in five months, with 
while they give its character to Gothic art,| my design and direction, though a work which 
remove the works out of the category of really | one might suppose could not be finished in less 
good sculpture. The long drapery in which the than five years.” From below, this building is 
king is habited, though extending to the feet, only seen at intervals, alternately projecting and 
shows a want of truthfulness in the disposition retreating among more modern things, like an 
or fall of the folds. They are composed, in’ old adherent of the past unwilling to show him- 
straight parallel lines, as if the figure were self in a new world. From the rooms previously 


standing. Among the careful details the shoes appropriated to Etruscan objects, which had | 
|out these valuable additions, is said by guide- 


are “ rights and lefts,” erroneously believed to be been closed for several months prior to this new 
@ very modern fashion of shoemaking. This arrangement, we descend by a spacious staircase 
tomb has suffered greatly from age, neglect, into the first section of this corridor, which 
and no doubt intentional illusage. Much of its' was built under Cosmo I. for communication 
enrichment has disappeared, and many of the between his two palaces, and which, first making 
numerous small statues that decorated the tomb an acute angle from the point where it adjoins 
have been stolen. Some of these representing | the western wing of the Uffizi, thence strikes off 
the sons and daughters of Edward were in solid | in the direction of a narrow street parallel with 
brass gilt. ‘the Arno, crosses that river by the Ponte 

The tomb of Queen Philippa, the consort of | Vecchio, near the arcades so picturesquly rising 
Edward III., still shows proofs of its former|from that bridge, and extends through a 
magnificence, though it is one of the most in-| labyrinth of back streets till it reaches tae 
jured of the monuments in the Abbey. The! north-eastern wing of the Pitti Palace, above the 
effigy of this princess happily remains in a con- | Boboli Gardens, entering that royal residence at 
dition to afford a good idea of her person, as/| the landing-place of a staircase, which ascends 
well as of the art of the day. The portrait is | to the picture-gallery, and descends to the level 
evidently carefully studied, and the sculptor who | of the same pleasant gardens, the extent of he 
was able to give so much natural character in| whole being indeed immense, the plan irregular 
the treatment of the details was no mean prac-| and zig-zag, the dimensions various, in some 
titioner. Such a work proves that there were| parts becoming narrower and lower than in 
artists of widely different schools employed in| others; the lighting, for the greater part, by 
these productions, though it will be seen they | small ox-eye windows on one side, and larger 
were still under the influence of a peculiar mode | quadrate ones on the other; but elsewhere by 
or style which makes all, even the best, of| high old-fashioned windows placed at different 
Gothic sculpture. The costume of this effigy | intervals, and leaving much of the interior quite 
gives great antiquarian value to this monument | too dim for satisfactory examination of contents. 
of Queen Philippa. There is a small tomb of| The walk along this aérial way and back to the 
Petworth marble in the chapel of St. Edmund! point of departure is no trifling expedition, in- 
which may here be noticed, on which repose two | deed enough for many a man’s afternoon exercise, 
very small alabaster figures of children of the| at least in such hot weather as we are now ex- 
above king and queen. They represent William | periencing ; and no small advantage is secured 
of Windsor and Blanche. This interesting | to Florentine residents by the daily accessibility 
memorial of these young persons stands near| (Sundays not excepted) of such a promenade 
the fine monument of John of Eltham. It has| under shelter from sun and rain, whilst at the 
been much damaged, and the feet cut off. The| same time providing such varied entertainment. 
costume of both is characteristic. The prince| The objects here on view are, indeed, so nu- 
had flowing hair, with a fillet ; the princess, who| merous, and spread over such immense space, 
died in 1340, a raised or horn head-dress, now | that a first visit suffices but for general im- 
broken. In these personal monuments, if they | pressions; such, however, as are subsequently 
may be so called, from having the figure of the| confirmed in respect to general merits, to the 
deceased upon the tomb, the effigy constitutes | inestimable value of one classification, —the 
the chief interest of the sculpture. But small | sketches, namely, by great masters ; the curious 
accessorial figures were introduced, either as at- | and bizarre character of many other things seen 
tendant angels or statues of the apostles, saints, | here, and the utter insignificance of the rest, & 
or other persons to enrich the sides of the tomb or | modicum of what really is not worth looking at. 
the architecture connected with it. The angels| We first find ourselves, after turning a sharp 
appear ministering, sometimes at the head of the| angle, in a long narrow gallery filled with 





This king died in 1377. The | made public, henceforth to remain so, the corri- | Taddeo and Angiolo Gaddi (a few small slight 


| shatches by the two), next to whom come Fra 
Angelico, Lippi, Ghirlandajo, Rottice'l', Benozzo 
| Masaccio, Masolino. Among drawings now 
for the first time made public, not having 
been seen in the Uffizi rooms, are original 
sketches for several world-renowned pictures 
jin the collections of Rome, Florence, and 
other Italian cities; some of Raffaelle’s for 
the cartoons intended to be copied in tapestry, 
and a group for his “ Disputa” at the Vatican, 
besides several for the Biblical series in the loggia 
of that palace; Titian’s, for the “ Assassina- 
tion of St. Peter Martyr ;” Tintoretto’s, for the 
“ Miracle of St. Mark; Baraccio’s, for the 
“Crucifixion” and “Last Supper;’  Cigoli’s, 
for the “ Martyrdom of St. Stephen” (his master- 
piece at the Uffizi)) ; and most finely character- 
istic is a set of large drawings by Del Sarto, on 
dark-tinted paper, representing the story of 
St. John the Baptist, the Passion, and personified 
Virtues. The collection formerly on view, with- 


books to have contained no fewer than 25,000 
pieces; and the new acquisitions that now so 
enhance its interest are more numerous than we 
have been able to count. As to arrangement we 
| May report most favourably ; as well as to those 
lin glazed cabinets as those in frames hung to 
walls, being sufficiently in sight and appreciable. 

After such a feast, the rest may be an insipid 
after-course. One curiously zigzag range has 
been appropriated to portraits of the Medici and 
some mythologic pictures; the former series 
including copies from Raffaelle’s “Leo the 
Tenth” and Titian’s “ Cardinal Ippolito;” 
altogether a mediocre aggregate, and with some 
specimens that are wretched, the general im- 
pression made being such as confirms our 
notion of the marked ugiiness of that family. 
The tapestries that come next, in immense 
variety, and apparently of various dates, are 
valuable in their way, and for the most 
part of brilliant tints quite untarnished ; the 
first series illustrating all the chief scenes 
of the Gospel history, indeed, quite below 
the height of such solemn themes; the next, 
flaunting and stage-like mythological groups, 
better in their way; most commendable, and, 
indeed, of some historic interest, the set repre- 
senting the pageants and festivals, amuse- 
ments, and groupings of court life in olden 
times, where we recognize the costumes of 
three centuries ; besides many others of domestic 
and familiar character, the chase, the vintage, 
the harvest, agriculture, gardening, and 
honsehold occupations. It has been so well dis- 
posed that the least noticeable of the tapestries 
cover the walls of compartments in the cor- 
ridor where lighting is most deficient, and where 
these large figures gain in effect, acquire & 
sort of spectral dignity from the dimness in 
which they reveal themselves; and that one 
mysterious passage, where the visitor has to 
grope almost in darkness, is turned to account 
as the deposit of some woven heraldic devices, 
with other fantasies of decoration, whose 
character we can just distinguish in the gloom, 
(nor care to examine further. A smaller com. 
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partment, at an angle with that of the tapestries, 
contains another collection of sketches by 
Italian masters, but an off-shoot of the great 
series elsewhere seen, and all of minor scale ; 
among them, however, being specimens of 
great value and beauty, by Passignano, Guido, 
Cizoli, and Salvator Rosa,—some wild rocky 
andscapes, by the last-named, fraught with the 
characteristics of his genius. A flight of steps 
from this locality leads us into the last section, 
where the aérial way passes over the Boboli 
Gardons, suddenly becoming much narrower and 
lower; and here its walls are made and serve 
for s series of coloured drawings, .illustrative 
of natural history, animals and birds, which 
we need not dwell upon. Before reaching this 
point, the level of pavement slopes considerably 
downwards, so that we approach the Pitti Palace 
along a declining plane. As a piece of construc- 
tion, indeed, this corridor is curious,—has an air 
of mystery that reminds us of Medicean des- 
potism ; 
On the occasion of its opening was also made 








and is unlike anything else in Florence. | 








tinuous line of street, standing isolated and 
alone. Now, this fact of apportioning the 
character of a design not only to the object of 
the building, but to the nature of its site; to 
make it thus appear to belong to the landscape 
around it; to grow out of it instead of being an 
extraneous thing, put down, as it were, hap- 
hazard, where it is; this, I say, is a mark of 
subtile and true artistic feeling. It was possessed 
in an eminent degree by the builders of old 
time; it is seen in their greatest works. The 
house of the noble in the city was a different 
type from that of his mansion in the country. 
Their churches varied according to the nature 
of the scenery around them and the materials 
to be used. Some had spires, some towers,— 
the towers themselves varying in form and size, 
and yet all so exactly suited to their several 
situations that, to a practised eye and cultivated 
taste, no small portion of effect could be lost 
were any two different types interchanged in 
site. A Pembrokeshire church, with its severe 


ingle within. But at the same time there is an 
almost endless variety. Sometimes the roof ig 
unbroken from end to end, sometimes a central 
gable breaks its line, sometimes there is a gable 
at one end of the front, sometimes at both, 
When several houses are placed in a row, under 
one roof, the windows are sometimes dormers, 
sometimes carried up from the wall in small 
gables, grouping beautifully with the larger 
gables which in such cases usually flank on one 
end or the other; sometimes the upper story 
projects over the lower, throwing at once a dark 
mass of shadow, which adds greatly to beauty. 
The walls, as I have already said, though often 
simply rough cast, yet frequentiy present a 
great number of patterns in pargetting, quaint 
'and simple, and eminently constructive in de- 
|sign. All these and other matters we might 
|mention alone, or in combination, produce an 
infinite change and variety of form, and this 
alone is enough to claim for them a high artistic 
‘excellence. Sameness of type with individual 





'and simple pyramidal tower, would be out of variety is the law of nature’s works; it regulates 


accessible to the public the new addition to the | 
Uffizi Gallery formed of the Feroni collection, | 


lately purchased by Government, consisting of 
about 100 pictures, all placed in the same well- 
lighted room. 


place in the wooded orcultivated plains of Essex. 
An elaborate tower like that under whose shadow 
we are sitting, or one of beautiful brickwork 


| like that we shall see at Hedingham, would lose 


There isno one work here to class 


among stars of first magnitude in such a hori- | 
ciple which the old architects adopted in these 


zon; and the most noticeable are some extatic 
heads by Carlo Dolce, particularly an Ecce 
Homo and Madonna, besides landscapes by | 


Salvator Rosa, and others of Flemish schools. 
in allowing the artist Ademollo, considered first 
in the present historic school of Florence, to 
accompany the army on the campaign in Lom- 
bardy for the illustration of battles to be fought 
and victories we are hoping for. By this master 
were painted the best pictures of the great con- 
flicts in which Italy triumphed seven years ago. 








ON SOME OF THE ARTISTIC FEATURES 
OF THE ESSEX COTTAGES.* 


HIS title is not only too ambitious, but not 
strictly accurate, as I shall embrace in my 
remarks not cottages only, but farm-honses, in 
fact, any dwelling-house, under the rank of the 
mansion of the squire or nobleman. These have 
been often well described and illustrated in works 
easily accessible to all; but the cottages and 
farm-houses left us by our forefathers in past 
ages have not received the attention which I 
think they deserve. I cannot but think that it 
would be well worth the while for some one 
really capable to undertake this subject and 
work it out ; to illustrate the principle of design 


The king has shown himself a good Meczenas | 


half its beauty among the wild hills and rugged 
valleys of the west. Now just this very prin- 


their great works, they successfully imparted 
even to their smallest. 
mansions and churches applies equally to their 
cottages and farms. To a Mediewval builder 
nothing was too small for care. The same air 


the growth of the trees of the forest, and the 
leaves of each individual tree ; it marks no less 
these old cottages and homesteads of our native 
county. 

This, then, is a high artistic feature—it is 
more, it is a great moral influence. It tends to 
gather the affections of the indwellers of these 
houses around them, to separate them from 


All that we have said of others, to intensify the idea expressed by our 


sweet English word Home. 
Contrast these ancient houses with those 
which we erect to-day. Take an ordinary mo- 


of grace and fitness that marked the mansion of dern cottage, four square brick walls, a door at 


the squire or the noble was thrown round the 
humbler dwelling of the farmer or the peasant. 
If one looked grand and noble, with its wide 
sweep of lawn and far-reaching avenues, the 
other equally became its knot of shadowing 
elms, and its little garden by the village green. 
The one as well as the other was fitted for its 


| special site, and seemed equally a part and 


parcel of the general landscape around. In 


| Herefordshire we have the homesteads formed 


with the black beams, showing oftentimes in 
beautiful and varied patterns through the white 
plaster between. In Gloucestershire the rich 
yellow stone, with stone mullions and quoins, 
and roof of slabs, give an air of solidity and 
comfort, fitting the rich gardens and orchards in 
which they stand. In Wales the grey cottages, 
low and nestling in some hollow of the hills, give 


‘an air of shelter from the wild winds of the 


which these old houses exhibit; to endeavour to! 


classify them as to date; and to publish careful 
illustrations of good examples. 


I have not the| 


knowledge or skill for anything of the sort, and | 


only venture to skim the surface of the subject, 
and direct the attention of some abler hand 
towards it. 

I do not allude now in any way to the grownd 
plan of these old homesteads—their arrangement 


mountain ; all these, fit and beautifal in ‘heir 
several positions, we feel wou!d be out o e 
in Essex, where the long stretch of roof, v: 
by projecting gables, and covered with thatch or 
tile, the white walls, with their quaint varieties 
of pargetting, seem at once the natural out- 
growth of our quiet, undulating county, and 
lend to it one of its greatest charms. 

I know, indeed, it may be said that all this is 
purely accidental—that this grace and fitness 


| result simply of themselves from the accident of 


of rooms—their appliances for the comfort and | 


decency of their inhabitants at the time of their 
erection—or their capabilities for meeting the 
necessities of our modern life; I speak simply of 
their external form and design. 


; 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 


material, or what not. But the objection is a 
shallow one. Things do not grow of themselves 
into forms of beauty. To make them do so re- 
quires knowledge, and thought, and skill. Nay, 
the objection itself only proves the more what 
we are stating, for it is the very height of art to 
conceal itself, and appear actually what it is not 
—the mere natural outgrowth of utility, of 


Nor is it impossible to deny that this is | necessity, of material. 


generally one full of beauty throughout the whole 
of our country. Our poets have sung the beauty 
and quiet of our English cottages. Travellers 


from other lands speak of them with unvarying | 
Painters love to represent their | #round them an air of quiet, calm repose—they | altogether pulled down to make room for some 


admiration. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


Take another view of these homesteads of our 
country, and observe the fitness with which their 
mere outward form expresses the kind of life for 
which they are constructed. There is thrown 


picturesque gables, and shadowing eaves, and seem to breathe an atmosphere of simplicity and 


latticed windows, and broad chimneys. 


It is | content, harmonising completely with the quiet, 


one side and a window at the other, and two 
windows above, a slate roof, low in pitch, with 
no eaves ; it is a dissight—a blot upon the land- 
scape around it. It is impossible to love a base, 
mean thing like that. Or take a modern row of 
cottages—each one exactly like the others—each 
a repetition of the type I have distressed you by 
describing : without a single thing to distinguish 
it from its neighbours but the number of the 
door, how can any affectionate associations 
gather round such a dwelling as this? It seems 
almost a profanation to apply to it the sacred 
name of home. There is certainly nothing in it 
to attract, and everything to repel. But being 
constituted as we are, with body as well as 
spirit, susceptible as is our nature, and especially 
in its uneducated state, to external influences, it 
is, to say the least, wnwise to render our homes 
outwardly unlovely and repelling. Our fathers 
acted wisely as well as tastefully when they 
sought to render a man’s house iteelf attractive, 
to give it an individual peculiarity distinct from 
any other, and to make it outwardly a fitting 
type of those fair and gentle influences which 
should dwell within. 

Such are a few of the artistic features of an 
old homestead—it is a poor and meagre outline ; 
but it may serve, I think, at least to call atten- 
tion to them, and gain for them an interest 

_which they well merit, and which they but 
seldom excite. The more you really look at 
them the more you will be struck with their 
picturesque beauty. They are, moreover, very 
precious as memorials of the past of our people, 
still existing among us, and which if once lost 
could never be replaced. 

| And it isa fact that they are, slowly indeed, 
but surely, fading away from us. The mere 

| process of inevitable decay must rob us of them 
|in time, and of the oldest and of the best first ; 
| but besides this every year, in every village, one 

;and another of them is falling often before the 

;march of what is called improvement ; either 

vulgar, tasteless erection, deficient in every 

/point in which they excelled, or else mutilated 


some few features of this beauty we would wish | unambitious tenor of a country life. Those, in-|or added to, and all their native beauty de- 


to point out. 


deed, who know the country best, know that 


|stroyed. Now, surely it is to be lamented that 


And first, I would bid you remark how entirely | this appearance is but too fallacious—that amid | these buildings shouid pass away without some 
they are designed to harmonise with their par- | those quiet scenes breathe the same wild human 
ticular sites, and with the prevailing features of | Passions; there are yet the same troubles, 
our quiet English landscape. This implies in| ™iseries, the same wayward errors and sins, 
their builders a perception of artistic propriety | that beset life everywhere. Yet, as we look | object I have had in choosing the subject of this 


eee : : 
and fitness which is now little understood, and | 8pon some country village, we feel the thought | paper. 


seldom attained, by our modern architects, even 
in great works. 
see a building, placed in a city, crowded up in 


commanding position in the country. On the 


record and memorial. If the things themselves 
must cease from among us, surely, et least, their 
|forms may be preserved. Now this is the real 


I would venture to press upon you the 


| of all this runs counter to the outward show of | importance and interest of securing some memo- 


How often in these days do we | things, and this very feeling of incongruity 


| shows how deep a hold upon our mind have the 
narrow streets, yet framed on a design requiring | ideas of peace and repose that the old builders 
it to be seen from a distance, and fitted for some | have impressed upon their buildings. 


Yet a third matter to which I would call your 


other hand we have buildings, like the facade of attention in these old domestic buildings is their 


the new museum of Oxford, fitted for the con- 











* By the Rev 


Essex Archeological Society, at Earls Colne, 


infinite variety. The type, indeed, is the same ; 
there is always the high-pitched roof, the 


E. S. Corrie; read at meeting of the | W00den-framed or mullioned windows, the genial 


stack of brick chimneys, suggesting the warm 


rial of these old buildings. In every neighbour- 
hood there is some one or other who has the 
power of making some sort of sketch, however 
rough. Will it not, then, be well to keep an eye 
upon these old buildings? whenever a house or 
cottage is to be pulled down, or improved, as the 
term is, let some one or other make it hig busi- 
ness to take a sketch of it from one or two 
different points of view ; a simple outline would 
be enough, just catching its lvading features, 
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the distribution of its shape, and the arrange- 
ment of its parts. Nay, more—there are many 
of you in these days who are photographers. I 
van conceive nothing more interesting than that 
some one who possesses this valuable art should 
go round his own particular neighbourhood and 
take photographs of the best and most pictu- 
resque of these ancient homesteads. A collec- 
tion of such photographs would have an interest 
and value almost impossible to over-estimate. 
They would form at once interesting memorials 
of the past, and be precious guides to our archi- 
tects for the buildings of the future. We are 
never likely to have a type of building so fitted 
for our climate and our scenery as these, and it 
is surely possible to combine with the increased 
comforts and greater requirements of modern 
life these time-honoured forms which add so 
much of beauty to the hills and plains of our 
native land. 








WATER SUPPLY AND OTHER SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


sewage percolations; and required from the 
water companies an additional supply of water 
during four months. In St. Olave’s, Southwark, 
chloride of lime, water, and carbolic acid, have 
been freely applied to the narrow courts which 
abound in the district, and thrown down the 
sewers, &c.; and special meetings of the board 
are to be summoned whenever anything shall 
require attention. In Lambeth, the whole of 
the medical practitioners have been communi- 
cated with by circular ; vigorous inspection and 
cleansing operations are in progress; and the 
free and liberal distribution and use of disin- 
fectants, besides the printing and circulation of 
simple rules and particulars, have been recom- 
mended. In St. George’s, Southwark, the 
eanitary committee have been invested with all 
the authority of the vestry, to carry instantly 
into effect whatever steps shall be requisite. 

In St. James’s, Westminster, some cases of 
cholera have occurred in overcrowded localities, 











with dirty cisterns, choked dust-bins, and bad 
drainage. 





_ Dr. Lankester has stated, in reply to a ques- 
tion—as to the discretion, we presume of | 





the lake; but as, even without rain, at 
least 9 million gallons flow in every day, the 
supply of 20 million gallons could be carried 
over 130 days. For the conveyance of the water 
to Liverpool, Mr. Duncan proposes that a large 
conduit should be constructed from Bala to 
Llangollen, of sufficient capacity to convey 60 
million gallons per day. At Llangollen there 
would be a reservoir, which would be connected 
with Liverpool by lines of pipes, crossing the 
Dee, Weaver, and Mersey by special aqueducts. 
Each line of pipes would be capable of conveying 
15 million gallons of water per dqy, and addi- 
tional lines might be laid. There are no diffi- 
culties, it seems, of an engineering chracter. 








COMPASSES IN IRON SHIPS. 


Tr is a well-known fact that all the methods 
for preventing the deviation of compasses in 
iron ships are more or less unsatisfactory. The 
latest scheme in the field is that proposed by 
Mr. Evan Hopkins, which was first brought 
before the public, in a somewhat imperfect form, 


THE authorities of St. George-the-Martyr, | alarmist proceedings—that he never knew of 
Southwark, have given currency, in a separate | people having been frightened into cholera, and 
form, to the report of a committee of the vestry | did not believe it possible. There cannot be a 
on the subject of water supply, which presents | doubt, however, that fear and even mere anxiety 
an important collection of facts bearing upon the can bring on diarrhoeal symptoms; and since 
public health. The subject was brought up for | cholera is frequently preceded by such symp- 
consideration by the vestry on a communication | toms,—if, indeed, the connexion be not that of 
and report of a committee being received from | the milder and the more severe symptoms of one 
the vestry of Bermondsey. The document is, we | and the same disease,—it seems to us to be dan- 


however, in the spring of the present year. The 
principal cause of the deviation in iron ships $s 
known to be the polarity which the hull acquires 
whilst being built. It becomes, in fact, a large 
bar magnet, the magnetism being induced by 
the action of the earth, and rendered permanent 
by the hammering which the hull receives during 
building. In order to get rid of this polarity, 


6 a 


believe, the production, for the most part, of 
Mr. William Rendle, the former medical officer of 
health of the parish. 


effectual means of ensuring that cleanliness shall 
at all times be practicable among the poor. To | 
refute the erroneous and absurd allegation made | 
by Mr. Quick, the engineer of the Southwark 


It contains an expression | 
of regret that the sources of supply have not | 
been discussed with a view to the provision of | 
better ones by Parliament, and etrongly urges | 
the abolition of the intermittent, in favour of the | 
constant, supply system, the latter being the only | 


gerous to act indiscriminately upon an opinion 
such as that of Dr. Lankester under present 
circumstances. There is no occasion for fear. 
A deputation has waited on the Duke of 
Backingham from Southwark, as to the bone- 
boiling and catgut nuisances in Southwark. After 
avery long discussion, his Grace said that the 
powers of the Privy Council went only so far as to 
order speedy interments, institute house-to-house 
visitation, establish dispensaries, and take pre- 
cautions to guard against the spread of disease. | 
He doubted whether the latter clause could be 


Mr. Hopkins proposes to prepare powerful 
electro-magnets, which are to be swung from 
the bulwarks, and slidden rapidly along the 
plates towards the stern, the magnet being 
lowered at every repetition of the traverse mo- 
tion, so as to pass over and depolarize a fresh 
line of plates. It will be seen that the process 
is nothing more than an adaptation on a large 
scale of the ordinary method of demagnetising 
a magnetic bar. Mr. Hopkins has taken out a 
patent for his invention, but the details, as given 
in his final specification, filed a few days back, 


and Vauxhall Company, that the constant supply construed so far as to suppress a nuisance, so do not appear to give much promise of success. 
has always been found impracticable, it is sub- | to speak, licensed by Act of Parliament, but an The idea is, however, a bold one. 


mitted that, besides the success which has ob- | 
tained in many of the chief cities in the provinces, | 
sixteen houses belonging to that gentleman in | 
York-place are, and have been for nine or ten | 
years, served with water by this plan. 

The -sanitary improvements in Bermondsey 
since the last attack of cholera, when it had so 
bad a pre-eminence, appear to have been 
effectual in preventing it from being the first and | 
weakest point of attack on the present occasion ; 
and it is precisely where sanitary pioneers have 
been urging the great necessity of sanitary 
measures—as in Bethnal-green and elsewhere in 
the East of London—that the new attack of 
the epidemic has been made. 

In accordance with the new regulations 
adopted by the special Sanitary Committee of 
the City Sewers Commissioners, the several 
inspectors appointed by that body under the 
provisions of the Nuisances Removal Act, were | 
on duty in their several districts on Sunday 
morning at an early hour to meet the promised 
supply of water by the New River Company to | 
the dwellings of the poor, cleansing the courts | 
and drains to destroy the prevailing epidemic. | 
At eight o'clock a.m. the supply was turned on, 
the water being kept running for half an hour in| 
the poor localities. 

In the South of London cholera has not| 
appeared to any alarming extent. The local | 
authorities are making earnest efforts to prevent | 
its obtaining hold, and, where it may appear, to 
deal with it as effectually as possible. Com- 
mittees have been appointed by every one of the 
vestries and district boards. Action was taken | 
first in St. Saviour’s, where for about a year 
there has been energetic examination into 
nuisances and supply of water, and a free distri- 
bution of chloride of lime. Dr. Frankland urges, 
for the purification of the water supply of London, 
the use of filters of animal charcoal by the 
water companies, or failing that, of permanganate 
of potash, or Condy’s fluid; and the Kensing- 
ton parish authorities, in a useful circular as to 
the prevention of cholera, advise its use and that 
of chloride of lime and carbolic acid after flashing 
closets, sinks, and drains with water. In the 
parish of Camberwell some cases have ended 
fatally. Directions have been given by the vestry 
for the most complete fulfilment of every sug- 
gestion contained in the Orders in Council. 





The Newington vestry have locked up the street 
pumps, the wells beneath which are tainted by; 


inspector should visit the spot, and then, if| 
memorialised by the vestry, he would lay the 
case before the legal adviser of the crown. 

The Liverpool town council have unanimously | 
resolved to increase the salary of Dr. Trench, | 
their medical officer of health, from 750/. to! 
1 0001. perannum. The council have also agreed 
to give 5,0001. towards the ereetion of an hospital 
for infectious and contagions diseases. It was 
stated that the public had subscribed 8,0001. for 
the same purpose. lt was likewise resolved to 
take the management of the scavenging and 
removal of refuse and night-soil into their own 
hands. In Manchester and other large towns 
such a step, it was stated, had worked well, beth 
in an economical and sanitary point of view. | 
The water committee are enforcing their power | 
to require all plans for dwellings to show that 
due provision had been made for a supply of | 


water and a cistern to each house to hold a’ 
supply. They have also been debating on a new | 
scheme for supplying Liverpool with water from 
Bala Lake, in Wales, at a cost of a million and | 
a half sterling. Rivington Pike, it seems, only | 
supplies six to ten million gallons a day, whereas 
the borough requires eighteen million gallons. 
Bala is at the head of the River Dee, amongst 
the slate mountains of Merionethshire, and is 
nearly four miles long by three-quarters of a 
mile wide, with an average depth of 40 ft. It 
has a water-shed of about 35,400 acres, and Mr. 
Dancan, the engineer who proposes the scheme, 
calculates that on an average 50 million gallons 
of water flow into and through the lake each 
day. Mr. Rawlinson, who first suggested Bala 
Lake as a source of supply for Liverpool, pro- 
posed that the pipe-line, instead of being carried 
to the lake itself, should bring the water from 
the Dee, at Liantisilio, a small hamlet about 
2} miles above Llangollen. Mr. Duncan, how- 
ever, recommends that the lake itself should be 
drawn upon; considering that purer water can 
there be obtained, and a more certain supply 
ensured. He-proposes that the embankment at 
the lower end of the lake should be raised high 
enough to impound all the flood water; and he 
calculates that if this can be effected to the 
extent of 5 ft., and works constructed to permit 
2 ft. to be drawn off below the ordinary water- 
level, a quantity of water equal to a supply of 
20 million gallons a day for 104 days would 
be available. This, he adds, would be alto- 
gether independent of any water flowing into 








CAVENDISH HOTEL, EASTBOURNE. 


EASTBOURNE is a very charming watering-place, 
and is justly rising in public estimation. To 
supply an increasing want a new hotel is being 
erected there, and of this we now give a per- 
spective view and the ground plan. The site is 
opposite the sea, with a frontage of 230 ft., and 
it is flanked right and left by fine roads. About 
two-thirds of the entire building has been com- 
menced, and this is indicated on the plan. 

When finished, the porte-cochére will stand in 
the centre of the building, which rises to a 
height of five stories above the basement. The 
wings and flank elevations are four stories above 
the basement only. Each main angle is marked 


| by a belvidere and bay window of several stories. 


Passing through the chief entrance, the vesti- 


'bule, with a porters’ room on one side and @ 


lavatory on the other, is entered. A flight of 
steps from this leads to the hall, a spacious 
apartment two stories in height, surrounded by a 
gallery. Opposite the entrance to the hall is 
the bar; on its right the coffee-room, 74 ft. long 
and 42 ft. wide in its broadest part. At one end 
are the manager's room and serving-room, and at 
the other is a conservatory. Behind the coffee- 
room is a corridor leading to the wing in which 
are bed and sitting rooms expressly designed for in- 
valids. To the lett of the hall are a private dining 
or large sitting room, and the chief staircase. 
Beyond these, when the building is fully carried 
out, will be a number of bed and sitting rooms. 

On the first-floor a corridor extends centrally 
from end to end of the building, with sitting and 
bef rooms opening from it, the angle being taken 
up*by a ladies’ coffee-room, with windows com- 
manding Pevensey Bay and St. Leonard’s. With 
this one exception, the same arrangement 1s 
repeated on each floor. Ds 

In the part now about three-fourths finished 
there are seventy bed-rooms and sitting-rooms, 
exclusive of house and visitors’ servants’ ac- 
commodation. There are also billiard, smoking, 
and commercial rooms. The latter are on the 
ground-floor level, and are included at back 
between the grand staircase and wing. 

The architect is Mr. Knightley, of Cannon- 
the builder Mr. ©. N, 


and 


street, London ; 
Foster, of New Wharf, Whitetriars. 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


In reference to the state of the River Lea in 
connexion with the fear of the public about the 
cholera, Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, the chief engineer, 
reported at the last weekly meeting of the Board, 
that he had considered the subject of the Lea 
and the Limehouse-cut. Diverting the Wick- 
lane branch of the Eastern Counties Railway 
sewer and the overflow of the Limekilns Dock 
sewer into the low-level sewer, and by a tem- 
porary pumping-station, raising the sewer at 
Abbey Mills into the northern outfall sewers, 
might be accomplished in abont three weeks, 
at a cost of about 1,8501., and a further cost 
of 601. per week for pumping, assuming two 
20-horse power engines were hired for that pur- 
pose. The Board expended in deodorising this 
sewer 2501. per week in addition to the expendi- 
ture of the district Board in deodorising the 
sewers. The cost would be considerably re- 
duced. The main source of pollution of the Lea 


and Limehouse-cut were the drains, local sewers, | 


and fractures upon the banks, and until the 
district Board should alter those from the open 
channels into the low level sewer, much benefit 
would not be derived from the proposed tem- 


porary pumping station. On Sunday week, the) 





a Bog gy red ra - + gg a munerate its promoters. The cost could be 
ee ot _— a a rom defrayed by a rate of less than 6d. from the 
7 pig a ay pa pg a3, 266, 90: ‘ and several towns benefited. This, moreover, is on 
of 1 19 cman theue-reluenen sap Sg ab Increase the assumption that no return from improved 
plpeey m3 tg sl ; previous week. lands is received in diminution of the rates; but 
ae 1, y st districts contributed 916; | from the result in other towns, and the favour- 
the South, 47 ; the North, 46; the Central, 32 ;| able circumstances of the valley of the Don, they 
and the West, 12, the same number as in the | are of opinion that under judicious management 
previous week ; while the numbers from each | the project may probably be made not only 
of the other divisions show an increase. self-paying but ultimately even remunerative. 
In Liverpool, to the present time, the propor- 
tion of fatal cholera cases to total deaths has 
been much smaller than in London, but the 
mortality from other causes is so much heavier z 4 
in Liverpool, that whereas, in London, the annual PARLIAMENTARY ITEMS. 
death-rate in the past four weeks has not (with| In the House of Lords, the Earl of Shaftes- 
the cholera) exceeded 36°5 per 1,000; in Liver-| bury has given notice that next session he will 
pool it has been 46°6. It is terrible to think| bring under the notice of the House the whole 
that in this large town, of nearly half a million | subject of the water supply for the metropolis. 
of inhabitants, with a birth-rate considerably | His lordship, in relation to dwellings for the poor, 
higher than that of London during the thirty-/| and to the fact that a short time since an Act 
one weeks of the present year, which ended last | was passed empowering the Governmert to 
Saturday, there has been an actual decrease of | advance money to companies for the purpose of 
population, by excess of deaths over births, improving the dwellings of the poor, and that by 
equal to nearly 500 persons. that Act it was provided that rules and regula- 
Manchester, by last week’s returns, appears | tions for the purpose should be drawn up by the 
to have more reason to fear an outbreak of | Treasury, said he wished to ask when these rules 
cholera than any of the other large towns | would bepublished, as many persons were anxious 














locks at Four Mills, in the River Lea, and in the | furnishing weekly returns. The mortality has | upon the subject. 


adjoining lock in Limehouse-cut, and the lock 
at its outlet into the River Thames, were all 
opened, and a further supply of water thus 


been very great from diarrhea for some weeks,| The Earl of Derby, in reply, said the rules had 
and eleven cases of choiera were reported last | been drawn up, and he expected that they would 
week, of which two were certified as Asiatic.| have been printed and laid on the table of the 


obtained from the Thames, and a vast improve- | When we say that there is cause for alarm in| House that evening. These have since appeared. 


ment in this channel was thereby effected. If 
this operation could be repeated twice in a week, 
there would not be much reason for complaint. 
He (Mr. Bazalgette) was in communication with 
Mr. Beardmore, the engineer of the River Lea 
trustees, with a view, if possible, to accomplish 
the improvement. 


| Manchester, we would rather have said that| The Earl of Shaftesbury, in moving the second 
|this town is called upon for the most prompt | reading of the Public Libraries Act Amendment 
|and strenuous efforts to secure the early and_ Bill, explained that its object was to extend the 
proper treatment of every case of diarrhoea, | operation of the Act introduced by Mr. W. Ewart, 
which it is well known frequently prevents the | which had worked well and given great satis- 


| development of cholera. The few isolated cases | faction. Through its means no less than twenty- 
| which appear from time to time in theother towns, | seven libraries had been established in different 


Upon the motion that the report of the en-/| are not on the increase ; and even in Leeds, where | parts of the country, and to every one of these 


gineer be approved, Mr. E. R. Cook, the member 
for the district, moved as a rider to the motion 


the low-level sewer is now complete under the 
River Lea, and the engineer has reported that it 
is possible to intercept the sewage which flows 
from the board sewers into the river, and by 
means of the temporary station at the Abbey | 
Mills, pump it into the northern outfall sewer, | 
the engineer be authorised immediately to carry 
this into effect.” 

This resolution was carried unanimously. 

It was resolved that by Thursday in the pre- | 
sent week some definite arrangement should be 
come to with Messrs. Brassey, the contractors, 
who are about to take Mr. Furness’s contract 
(No. 2), for the Thames Embankment works, 


; the death-rate has long been so high, no cases of | institutions was attached a lending library, which 
| a bad type have appeared. 
that the engineer’s report be approved, “ That as | 


| was very advantageous to the working classes. 
There is little doubt but that the question of | This Bill proposed to assimilate the law regulating 
water supply is at the bottom of these cholera | these libraries in Scotland to the law existing in 
epidemics, with which we have been periodically ; England and Ireland. The bill was read asecond 
visited. The visitation of 1866, it may be fairly | time. 
hoped, will give the deathblow to that form of | (tiene 
our boasted civilization which, necessary at one | 
time, has, during the past thirty years, trans- THE WINDSOR BUILDING TRADE. 
formed our beautiful rivers into foul sewers, 
from which we still, after a more or less imper-| ON Saturday last, a deputation from Windsor, 
fect filtration, draw our water-supply, not only | consisting of Mr. R. Eykyn, M.P., Mr. C. Edwards, 
for manufacturing and ablutionary purposes, but | M.P., Mr. J. Jones (Mayor), and Messrs. T. Cleave, 
to drink. A few years hence it will scarcely be Holden, Wellman, George, Cooper, Goddard, H. 
believed that it was allowed to go on so long. | Darvill (Town Clerk), and C. T. Phillips, had an 
Because a satisfactory system of utilizing our | interview with Lord John Manners, at the Office 
town sewage has not yet been discovered, there of her Majesty’s Works, Whitehall-place. The 





and if such arrangement were not come to, the|is no reason to fear that what should be a/ deputation represented that in next September 


Board would act upon their powers. 


source of wealth, will long remain the curse of @ new arrangement was anticipated with respect 





| purify all our rivers, but no expense can be put 
| against a cholera visitation ; and shall we not be 


THE EPIDEMIC DISEASE. | fart her rewarded by an immense increase in the 


| food resources of the country, and by the reappear- | 


Tue official publications of the Registrar-| ance of fresh-water fish, which used to form so 
General’s Office, which appeared in the daily important a part of the food of the country. 
papers on Wednesday, although not showing | 
any decrease in the fatality of cholera, but, on | 
the contrary, an increase in both London and | 
Liverpool, may on the whole be considered | 
more encouraging than might have been ex- | 
pected. In the first place, we are confirmed | 








THE DON VALLEY DRAINAGE. 


|our water-courses. The cost will be great to to the contracts for the works at Windsor Castle. 
| 


Contracts at present are issued for local compe- 
| tition among the various branches of the build- 
ing trade, and each contractor is paid by the 
Government. It is now understood that it is 
contemplated to consolidate the several branches, 
and to allow London masters to compete for the 
various branches in one contract. This was 
objected to by the deputation, who insisted that 
such a course of competition would be inja- 


jdicious, injurious, and most unjust to the 
| Windsor building trade. It was further urged 
Tne Doncaster Board of Health in committee | that there were many grounds on which Windsor 


in the previous intelligence, that the disease | have had underconsideration the scheme proposed | claimed to be a place in an exceptional position, 





in a severe epidemic form has to the present 
time been confined to three of our large towns, 
London, Liverpool, and Southampton. Secondly, 


the increase in the fatal cases in the first two of 
these towns is very much smaller than that | 
shown by the returns of the previous week ; | 
while in Southampton a further decrease took | 
place, the deaths from cholera in the three| 


past weeks having been respectively 29, 24, 
and 17. The very suddenness with which the 
disease this year came upon the East of London 
in its worst form, and the rapidity of its in- 
creasing fatality, have so thoroughly awakened, 
not only in the metropolis, but in all our large 
towns, a conviction of the necessity for united 
and energetic action, as much to stop its in- 
crease where it already exists, as to be prepared 
for its appearance in towns that have already 
escaped, that even now it is fair to hope that 
the cholera of 1866 will, inits total ravages, be as 
much less fatal than that of 1854, as the latter 
was than that of 1849. 

During the week ending last Saturday (4th 
inst.), of the 2,661 deaths registered in London, 
which exceeded the average number in the 
corresponding week of the previous years, cor- 
rected for increase of population, by 1,274, 1,053 


‘by Mr. J. Fowler and Mr. J. W. Bazalgette for in-| one of them being that the people of Windsor 
| tercepting and diverting the sewage from Shef- | are required to make very extensive demonstra- 
| field, Rotherham, Doncaster, and the surrounding | tions of loyalty, which could not be supported if 
| villages, and applying it as manure to land suit- | the contracts were taken out of the hands of the 





men is to construct a sewer along the valley of 
the Don from Sheffield through Rotherham to 
Doneaster, which would not only receive the 
sewage of those towns now flowing into the river, 
but would act also as an outfall for sewers, 
which may be hereafter constructed to meet the 
future requirements of the valley. From Don- 
caster they are of opinion that an open channel 
may be formed through the purely agricultural 
districts lying to the east and to the north. This 
district is flat, and might, they state, be much 
improved in value by irrigating it with sewage ; 
and there are large tracts of land almost wholly 
uncultivated which might be made of consider- 
able value. Messrs. Fowler and Bazalgette 
assume that for this purpose the construction 
of about thirty miles of conduit from Sheffield 


able for the purpose by means of works of irri-| local tradesmen. Lord John Manners informed 
gation. The remedy suggested by these gentle. | the deputation that the subject should receive 


his careful consideration. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tue great engineering work of throwing a 
railway bridge across the Solway Firth, between 
| Annan and Bo'ness, Cumberland, is making con- 
| siderable progress, and the works upon the 
Solway Junction railway, of which it forms a 
part, and which is to shorten the route from 
West Cumberland to Scotland by railway about 
twenty miles, are also being rapidly constructed. 

A railway bridge has fallen on the Great 
Northern railway, about half a mile from Batley 
station. The single line from Batley to Wake- 








to Doncaster, and thence east and north, would 
cost 300,000. ; and the project appeared to afford | 
reasonable expectation not only that it would pay | 
its own cost, but that ultimately it would re-| 





field, at the distance named, runs on a high em- 
bankment, and under this embankment a bridge 
was in course of construction. A gang of men 
were employed on the bridge, the earth being 
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supported by wooden props. Owing to con- 
tinuous heavy rain, the earthwork became 
loosened and suddenly gave way, burying one of 
the labourers ; the wooden supports had fallen 
over him in such a manner as to prevent his 
being crushed or injured. 

Pulman’s sleeping-car, the “Omaha,” now 
being used in America, is 70 ft. long, runs on 
sixteen wheels, and on the inside is 10 ft. wide, 
and 10 ft. high, affording couches for sixty-four 
persons. In the interior the woodwork is of 
artistically carved black walnut, and carpeted : 
the seats are all covered with velvet: a cabinet 
organ is in the centre of the car, and fragrant 
bouquets are suspended from the roof. The 
proprietors are now building twenty more of 
them, at a cost of 20,000 dollars each. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Tur strike of the operative stone-masons and | 


of her laying the foundation-stone of the Guisely 
town-hall, July 7th, 1866.” 

Mr. Thompson, addressing the company, said 
he had long seen the need of a public building in 
Guiseley, and had wished to remedy it. He 
thought it necessary to have a building which 
would be considered common ground by all 
denominations, containing a large room where 
concerts and lectures might be given. There 
would also be a news-room, schoolroom, and 
class-rooms, and offices for the local Board. He 
hoped to see in connexion with that building a 
flourishing Mechanics’ Institution or Literary 
Society. 

The length of the building is 83 ft., the width 
39 ft. The public hall will be 65 ft. long, 36 ft. 
wide, 27 ft. high, and will hold 800 persons. 
The principal staircase is to be 24 ft. long and 
13 feet wide ; the steps 5 ft. 6 in. wide, of stone. 
The ground floor comprises the public offices, 
consisting of a board-room, clerk’s office, fire- 
engine-room, and a reading-room, 29 ft. long, 
17 ft. wide; a library, a schoolroom, 32 ft. long, 


flaggers and slaters at Blackburn has been | 18 ft. wide; a class-room and lavatory. The 
amicably settled, the masters conceding the nine | cellaring contains boiler snd lamp room. The 
hours’ system. | ground-floor rooms are to be heated by hot-water 
The chairman of the stonemesons of Carlisle piping. The masonry is to be executed in the 
has addressed a letter to the editor of the local sandstone of the district. The style is plain 
| English Gothic. Messrs. Freeman, of Otley, are 
: 'to do the masonry ; Messrs. Jessop & Westmore- 

** To show that our demands are not excessive, but the = J? Ape 
contrary, we append a list of towns where the wages have land, of W ortley, the joinery. The cost of the 

been advanced and the hours of labour shortened since | building is about 3,000. 


Journal, in which he says :— 





‘The line of the river-wall will be about 20 ft. 
inside the line of the coffer-dam, and, above 
Lambeth Bridge, will be about 100 ft. inside the 
existing wharf walls, thereby considerably in. 
creasing the width of the river opposite Millbank, 
to a minimum of 700 ft. The foundation ig 
taken out to a depth of 29 ft. 6 in. below Trinity 
high-water, or about 14 ft. below the bed of the 
river, and to a width of 16 ft. Gin.; the trench 
is then filled in with Portland cement concrete, 
to a height of 7 ft., at which level the brick. 
work commences. This is 7 ft. thick in the 
front of the wall, and counterforts, or buttresses, 
run out for 6 ft. more at the back, every 6 ft. in 
length, the intermediate spaces being filled in 
with Portland cement concrete. The brickwork 
is carried up 2 ft. higher (or 9 ft. above the 
lowest level of foundation), and then forms a 
bed to receive the first course of granite facing. 
It is to this level that the wall is at present 
built, with its concrete foundation, for a length 
ot about 1,000 ft. The granite to be used is 
from Jersey, Guernsey, Dartmoor, Cornwall, &c., 
and there are now about 58,600 cubic feet, or 
4,500 tons, on the ground. 

The construction of the coffer-dam is still 
being continued beyond the cross-dam, or end of 
the first section, and is completed for a further 
| length of 1,100 ft. to Ferry-street Dock, about 
| 100 ft. south of Lambeth Bridge, where another 
| cross-dam will be made, and the water shut out 
|of this second section in a short time. Under 
‘Lambeth Bridge, cast-iron caissons were used 

instead of piling, to avoid any risk to the 

foandations of the abutment of the bridge. 

The foreshore inclosed by the first section of 
| dam, and as far back as Palace-road and Bishop’s- 
| walk, is the site of the new St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
| which will consist of seven distinct blocks, and 
‘of which the foundations for the third block have 

been commenced by the same contractor. 
| When completed the embankment wall and 
| works will consist of,—-195,000 cubic yards of 








figure of an angel, supported on the chased knop | excavation, 175,000 cubic yards of filling in, 
of the crook, stands below the crook itself, and | 37,000 cubic yards of concrete, 28,000 cubic yards 
inside the latter there is a pelican in her piety. | of brickwork in Portland cement, 426,000 cubic 
A pastoral staff for the Bishop of Calcutta, de-| feet of granite, 56,000 cubic feet of Yorkshire 





| A paved promenade, 20 ft. wide, for foot 
| passengers, will be constructed along the top of 


|inscription is engraved on the staff. The fol-| the wall and in front of the new Hospital. This 


| will be approached from Westminster Bridge by 
a handsome flight of steps, and extend to 


| gilt. Care has been taken in the design to pre-| Lambeth Palace, being 2,000 ft. The roadway 


for carriages from Stangete will be along the line 
of the present Palace-road and Bishop’s-walk ; 
| thence alongside the river to Gan House-alley 


April Ist, 1866, up to July 3ist, geste Messrs. Knowles & Wilcock, of Bradford, are 
Scarborough .........+s00++++ rom 27s, to 30s. i % 
ee oe » 278. to 30s. the architects 
Bouthport. ...........cccscscsse » 30s, to 33s. 
Newport (Salop) ............ os 40278. to 29s, wn i a Ne ES 
i ene » 268. to 30s. 
Ee eT >» 308, to 32s, 
ES ERE — ss THE PASTORAL STAFF. 
| Rea oe » 30s. to 32s. 7 : 
Le See S) 278. to 30s. _Ar the last Committee Meeting of the Eccle- 
Bath o.......csceseserereseneees » 278. to 30s, siological Society photographs were exhibited of 
ce tg soewonene ” — ne _ Mr. R. H. Carpenter’s Pastoral Staff, executed 
dyde ee * 308. to 32s, for the Bishop of Chichester. In this design the 
Weston-super-Mare ...... »» 248. to 276, 
Warrington .......... »» 303s. to 33s, 
SPMIEY  ceunixasmntinansitneobiea 5, 258. to 30s, 
a ETE CIEE »» 278, to 30s, 
Cardiff... SRA ae PIS »» 278. to 30s, 
Whitehaven ............008..- » 278. to 30s, | signed by Mr. Arthur Ww. Blomfield, and exe- | stone. 
_ The hours of labour have been reduced in the follow- | cuted by Messrs. Peard & Jackson for Messrs. | 
aide Frank Smith & Co., was exhibited. A trilingual 
OOF ccssecisvnninemayein from 58} hours to 52} per week. 
EIS LE RL » «(85 5 494 . | ; i" ; ‘ 
Halifax ete WE a rs 504 - lowing description accompanied it :— 
POET coo cssccessesinecs ig: Sa SO se | The metal work of the staff is silver parcel 
EE ee » O44 » 494 ” 
ae , 554 , 50 . at. 
aia... ee 57 “3 at a serve the legitimate treatment of metal through- 
Scarborough weccccccscecsee 3 574 ” 544 ” out. 
Bheflield ...........-seeessee ee Ge Se | The staff itself is of ash ebonized: this has 
RSET Sine ie Ries »» 505 ” 49; ” | | 


Our wages in Carlisle previous to striking were 26s. 
week, and our hours of labour 58 per week; we ask 
28s. and 554 hours per week.”’ 


per 
for | 

In a letter to the Minister of State, as to aids | 
to workmen in France, the Emperor of the 
French proposes to establish a workmen’s bene- 
volent society. His Majesty says :— 


**T should consider it useful, in the first place, to call 
for the assistance of the persons themselves interested, | 
whom it is not proper to discharge from the care of every | 
foresight. From them might be asked a voluntary and 
moderate contribution. To the produce of that subscrip- 
tion would be added the sums arising from the payment 
of 1 per cent. effected on the public works executed by 
the State, the departments, and the communes. That 
would be a sort of assurance fund, receiving a subven- 
tion. It would be administered by the Government, and 
might take the name of Carsse des Invalides du Travail. 

Its object would be to aid,—1. Workmen of the towns 
and country districts, who, after having assured them- 
selves, should receive, in the exercise of their labours, | 
wounds entailing a continuous incapacity for work; 2. | 
The widows of those who, in similar conditions, should | 
have lost their lives.” 








A TOWN-HALL FOR GUISELEY, 
YORKSHIRE. 





THE first stone of a town-hall was laid in the in- 
creasing town of Guiseley, on Saturday last, by 
Miss Thompson, eldest daughter of Mr. M. W. 
‘Thompson, Park-gate, to whom the township is 
already under many obligations. The ancient 
parish church having been restored, and many 
other improvements having been effected by 
Mr. Thompson, he has now directed his munifi- 
cence towards the construction of a hali for the 
general uses of the township. The Rev. T. B. 
Ferris, the rector, on behalf of the committee, 
presented Miss Thompson with a mallet carved 
in ebony, and a massive silver trowel, the handle 
of which is adorned with stones, and bears the 
inscription, engraved by Mr. M. Rhodes, Brad. 
ford :—“ Presented by the Committee to Miss 
Thompson, Park-gate, Guiseley, on the occasion 





been used as combining strength with lightness. 


The lamb in the centre of the crook has been | 


made (by the Bishop’s desire) moveable, and to 
be replaced with a jewel, because in some parts 
of his diocese the meaning of the emblem is 
liable to be entirely misunderstood. 

The following ancient lines on the form and 


| meaning of the pastoral staff are usually quoted 


in a shortened or mutilated form. 


** In baculi forma, presul datur hec tibi norma, 
Attrahe per primum, medio rege, punge per imum, 
Attrahe peccantes, rege justos, punge vagantes, 
Attrahe, sustenta, pulsa, vaga, morbida, lenta.” 








THAMES SOUTHERN EMBANKMENT. 


Tue following particulars, the correctness of 
which is vouched for officially, will be found 
interesting. The work consists of river-wall and 
embankment, for a length of 4,300 ft. run from 
Westminster Bridge to Gun House-alley ; land- 
ing stairs at Westminster Bridge; and a carriage 
and footway, forming a direct thoroughfare, 
60 ft. w de, from Westminster Bridge to Vaux- 
hall. The amount of the contract is 309,0001. 
The work was commenced by the contractor, 
Mr. Webster, in the autumn of last year. The 
dam was formed at the rate of about fifty piles 
a day, and is now 2,300 ft. in length. At a point, 
1,200 ft. south of Westminster Bridge, there is 
a cross-dam, which was completed and the 
water finally shut out, on the 10th of May last, 
when the permanent work, i. ¢. the river-wall, 
was commenced. 

The coffer-dam is formed of two rows of piles, 
from 35 ft. to 40 ft. in length, and 6 ft. apart, 
driven to a depth of about 6 ft. into the London 
clay. The river-bed between the two rows is 
dredged of gravel, &c., down to the clay, and 
the space filled in with clay puddle to a height 
of 3 ft. above Trinity high-water. The piles 
were nearly all driven by Sisson & White's 
patent steam pile-engine. 


and High-street, Vauxhall. 





COMPENSATION CASE. 


Viscount Galway v. The London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company.—This was a compensation claim, (Lord 
Mayor s Court, Aug. 4,) of between 3v,U00/, and 40,000/., by 
Lord Galway and others, made under the will of the late 
viscount in respect of property on Snow-bill and Fox and 
Knot-court, taken by the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway to make the new line across Snow-hill in con- 
nexion with the Metropolitan Railway. Several surveyors 
were examined in support of the claim, It appeared that 
property on the spot in question had become very valu- 
able, and all City lands had greatly increased in the 
market, land in the City now being difficult to obtain. 
There had been very inferior houses on the property, and 
to make the land available it coald be utilised for ware- 
houses and other commercial purposes, and would realize 
a consider .ble annual rental. There had been two public- 
houses, which might be rebuilt if the land was to be made 
available. Some part was valued at 3s. per foot, another at 
2s. 6d., and another part at Is. 6d. per foot. The esti- 
mated price was 32,104/, 16s., and the customary 10 per 
cent. on a compulsory sale was 3,21 02. 9s. 

After the case had occupied some time, and several 
witnesses speaking to the great value of the property 
taken by the railway, @ verdict of 28,0001, was agreed 
upon, 





STOCKPORT AND CHEADLE RAILWAY. 


Tuis new branch of the London and North- 
Western Railway, by which a new route to Liver- 
pool, vid Stockport and Altrincham, is made, 
was opened for passenger and goods traffic on 
Wednesday, the lst August. 

This railway branches from the London and 
Manchester “main line” near the junction of 
the Buxton branch, at Edgeley, and proceeding 
for a short distance on a curve to the right enters 
a deep cutting, on leaving which it is carried on 
a long and heavy embankment averaging 20 ft. 
high for a distance of two miles; and, after 
passing through another cutting half a mile long, 
is again Carried on an embankment to its junction 
with the Stockport, Altrincham, and Timperley 
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Railway, at Northenden, which line was opened 
for public traffic a few months ago. 

The through communication to Liverpool is 
vid Altrincham and Warrington by the previously 
existing lines of railway. 

The length of the new branch is about three 

, and three-quarter miles, and it is a double line 
throughout. In making it, eighteen bridges have 
been constructed ; the largest of which is a 
wrought iron box-girder bridge, 80 ft. skew span, 
over the Stockport and Warrington turnpike 
road, at Cheadle Heath. A commodious station 
has been built at Cheadle, from the designs of 
Mr. Stansby. 

The works were carried out by Messrs. Garside 
& Stead, railway contractors, under the direction 
of Mr. E. Angell, the resident engineer; Mr. 
Wm. Baker, of Euston Station, being the 
engineer-in-chief. 








VALUE OF LAND IN LANCASHIRE. 


Aw investigation has taken place in the Liverpool 
Sheriff's Court and Nisi Prius Court, before Mr. J. Aston, 
assessor, and a special jor. as to the value of a piece of 
land, the property of the Farl of Sefton, situated in the 
a of Tarbock, and about to be compulsorily taken 
by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company, for the purposes of the new line of railway 
determined upon between Liverpool and Manchester. The 
land in question amounts to 10a. 1 r. 1 p. statute mea- 
sure, and forms part of the Tarbock estate, which com- 
7 nearly the whole of the township of Tarbock; in 
act, the quantity about to be taken by the railway com- 
pany represents an actual dimension of seven-eighths of a 
mile in extent. The question the court had to try was, 
what amount of damage would be sustained by Lord Sef- 
ton, as the owner of the property, by reason of the execu- 
tion of the works of the company. His lordship claimed 
1001, per acre for the land, 504. additional per acre for the | 
compulsory taking, 1,000, for compensation for the inter- | 
section of the estate, and between 1,000/. and 1,300. for | 








of a large number of your readers. I believe that | 28, 1852), procured the adoption of the larger 
in this land the fallacy of paternal government scale (Treasury Min., April 15, 1853). So that, 
is fully recognized. I ask, therefore, by what | now, the nobility and gentry of that favoured 
right does the Executive presume to enter, at the country are being provided, at the public cost, 
public cost and risk, into competition with a | with exact plans of their broad estates, from 
body of professional men ? That I am justified in | which accurate quantities may be cast, through- 
so putting it, will be seen from the following! out the length and breadth of the land. ~ A 
statement of facts, of recent occurrence, and I | pointed instance of the mal-expenditure of the 
doubt not fresh in the memory of many who will | public revenue, as also of the griping selfishness 
see it in these columns. |of those who, possessed of the soil and the 
About six weeks ago, I received a circular! wealth, use the power gifted by their high station 
letter from a local board of health in an im-/|to an ignoble purpose, and accomplish their 
portant colliery district in South Wales, stating | private ends through the medium of the public 
that a plan of the said district was wanted, | purse. Truly, to him that hath shall be given. 
drawn to a certain scale, showing thereon con-| From the same report we learn that the cost 
tour lines at certain intervals of altitude, |of the larger scale survey exceeds that of the 
the whole being required for main drainage | smaller by 100 per cent., and as the cost of the 
purposes. The enterprise appeared of import-| latter is not less than 900,0001., that is 30,000 
ance, especially with an ulterior chance of being | square miles, at 301. per square mile (surveying, 
appointed to carry out the drainage, so that,| contouring, and engraving), we have a drain 
acting in conjunction with another gentleman, | upon the national funds amounting to nearly 
we took the matter into consideration, and re- | 1,000,0001. sterling; with the farther drawback 
solved to compete for the undertaking. |that by such mis-expenditure is painfully 
A journey of 400 miles was necessary, in- | narrowed the sphere of action of a profession 
cluding, amongst other items of expense, the loss containing many thousands of skilful and intel- 
of two or three days spent in reconnoitring the | lectual members. 
features of the district. Our tender was duly! Such is the grievance under which I, your 





forwarded, and we awaited the result. Three | correspondent, individually, and my profession, 
weeks elapsed and nothing was heard. We | collectively, are sufferers. I wonder, if the 
wrote a letter, of inquiry, and received the | Executive were to establish a department for the 
following reply :— | Sale of law, how long it would be suffered to 

“ Srz,—This matter has been referred to a committee | exist ; or, if such bye project vere mooted, whether 
of the Board, who have not yet made their report, but it | 1t would ever arrive at maturity. 
is probable they will recommend that the survey be | 


SuRVEYoR. 
entrusted to the Ordnance authorities.” 





Sir, the unjust and costly interference of the 
Ordnance authorities has long formed a bitter | 


grievance to the numerous class of civil engi- | THE BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 


neers and surveyors, of whose body I form one; 


INSTITUTION. 


genera! damage to the estate, making in all about 4,500. | how justly, I need not tell you. 


, and th ded i 2601. * 
Pie cee eee a e00k The offer | enormous and costly surveys, extravagantly in 


excess for the purposes for which Government 
surveys are required, and at the same time to 
drain the public purse for the especial benefit of 
‘local corporations and influential landed pro- 








SANITARY ENFORCEMENTS IN | prietors, is a matter so pregnant with the 
PADDINGTON | grossest injustice, as to need little comment 
P . |from me. In the case quoted, we have Colonel 


Sov egg ly ee Police Court, — po pee a | James, with the public exchequer to fall back 
magistrate, Mrs. Lrons was summoned on the complaint | e : sae 

of Mr. W. H. Sullivan, sanitary inspector for the parish 7 throwing out every possible —— 
of Paddington, under the “‘ Nuisance Removal Act for | and expending for the sole and peculiar benefit 
England, 1855,” for having on the premises, No. 56,| of the said district several hundred pounds by 
Market-street, of which she is the owner, a water-closet, | executing the survey at some such utterly in- 
drain, and dust-bin, so foul as to be a nuisance or in- | ° 

jurious to health.” The inspector, on being sworn, | 8dequate sum as the Board of Ordnance usually 


detailed the nuisance, and explained that everything had | put upon the services of the skilled body of 


been done to induce the defendant to abate the same, | : sant : : 
. ; | engineers and civil assistants under their control 
which was of the foulest description, but without effect. | a! pemnsncy wen sour : 


Dr. J. B. Sanderson, the medical officer of health for the | of which many instances may be cited from 
parish, on being sworn, stated, that the description of the | Colonel James’s own report. 

nuisance by the inspector was in every particular correct,{ Jn that of 1855-56, he savs, “that a special 
and that the nuisance complained of was injurious to | i 1 Ais a of Bev 
health. The defendant, who affected deafness, was then SUrvey as been made and engraved of Devon- 
informed by the magistrate, that he (the magistrate) | port, Stonehouse, and Plymouth, for the use 
would grant an immediate order for the inspector to carry | of Government, and for the local Board of 


out the sanitary improvements necessary to make the 2 na a . » 
premises wholesome, the defendant to pay all costs and Health, which latter we 2 pg gon we eri 
Now, I will ventare to 


expenses of the proceedings, also the cost of constructing |, towards the expense.” 
the necessary works, | say, without fear of contradiction, that the addi- 


Mrs. Baily next appeared to a summons, on the com- | ,: * . 
plaint of the — under the same Act, for having on | tional work required beyond the Government 
om 


the premises in Elm’s-lane, and known as “ Mrs. Baily’s | Purposes, and undertaken solely on account of 
large house,” of which she is the owner, a water-closet | the Board of Health, in these three towns—con- 


and drain so foul as to be a nuisance or injurious to health, = . j 
also general filthiness of the said premises. The inspector | — perhaps, a population of not less than 
roved the nuisance, and was fully corroborated by Dr. | 120,000—could not have been done for thrice the 


anderson. The magistrate granted a similar order asin| amount specified. In like manner has the 


the last case, ; ; in i i | 
Mr. James Leaver and Sir Mathew Wyatt were severally Government of this country, in its capacity as 


That it should | 
After hearing counsel and evidence, the assessor summed | he the work of Government officials to execute | 


Mr. Peto Warp writes,—Some few months 
since, I troubled your columns with a suggestion 
for the formation of a Builders’ Clerks’ Benevo- 
lent Society. It has been acted upon, as you 
will perceive by the rules which I have the 
pleasure of inclosing to you. The committee, 
whose names appear in the front page, represent 
some of the principal leading firms, and they 
decided upon holding a meeting, to which em- 
ployers, merchants, and the class specially 
interested should be earnestly invited to attend. 

Subscriptions and handsome donations have 
been received, principally from merchants, and 
the future bids fair. In the hope of monetary 
matters improving, and acting upon the advice 
of an influential employer, the meeting has, from 
time to time, been deferred. The necessity of 
such an institution is already felt, and I have 
| before me the application of an estimating 
clerk’s widow for even temporary relief for her- 
self and children. 

Our fandg do not yet permit us to assist. To 
be obliged to refuse to aid, the committee must 
feel a great check to their humane exertions. 
With the dreadful visitation now in our land, 
will it be the only one? I fear not ; without the 
generous public, architects, builders, merchants, 
the managing down to the junior clerk, come 
forward to assist (in sums be they ever so small) 
and aid in alleviating the old man’s sorrows or 
the desolation of many a widowed home. Our 
offices are, 14, Bedford-row. 

We anxiously endorse this appeal. 


fined for non-compliance within the time stated in a 
certain order of the vestry with various sanitary require- 
ments. 








THE ORDNANCE SURVEY AND PRO. 
FESSIONAL MEN. 


For some time past a portion of your journal 
has been devoted to the discussion and expo- 
sition of a very serious grievance affecting the 
engineering and surveying professions, and 
public attention being aroused, it is possible that 
good may result from the uncovering of a defect 
so prejudicial to the well-being of those con- 
cerned. I have now, craving your indulgence, 
to direct your attention and that of your readers, 
to a second grievance, which, although of para- 
mount interest to the professions referred to, and 
one which has beyond all others afforded food for 
the bitterest reflections, has yet been strangely 
neglected in public advocacy. The subject is 
indeed one which, sooner or later, must arrest 
the attention of the people at large. 

I allude, sir, to the system upon which the 
vast Ordnance Survey of Great Britain is being 
conducted. And when I have said thus much I 


| surveyor for hire, competed at every turn with | 


} 





mortification, knows that by indirect taxation he 
must contribute towards the working of a system 
which is silently, but surely, becoming converted 


means of subsistence will be taken absolutely 
from a very considerable portion of the above 
professions : every year the encroachments of the 
Ordnance Sarvey are being more severely felt, 
and it is now surely time that those more imme- 
diately concerned should give forth a protest 
against an abuse so wantonly unjust. It is surely 
impossible that the public, or even their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, can be possessed of the 
fact that every year a large sum is devoted to 
the carrying out of a gigantic survey in Scotland, 
drawn to a scale of 25°344 inches to a mile, a 
scale enormously enhancing the cost of operation, 
and many times exceeding the wants of the 
nation. This survey, according to Col. James’s 
own report before mentioned, was commenced, 
not at the free requisition of Government, but 
for the especial benefit of “many influential 
people ” in Scotland, who, not approving of the 





am certain that I have secured the eager interest 


the private practitioner, who, to his farther | 


into a vast monopoly of his own proper calling. 
It cannot be doubted that sooner or later the | 


TOUCHING THE CATTLE-PLAGUE AND 
CHOLERA PRAYER. 


Sm,—I want some one to suggest to the 
ecclesiastical authorities that it is time the 
prayer which has been read every Sunday 
throughout England for so many months past, 
were withdrawn, since the wording of it is no 
longer suited to our exigencies. It is an insult 
to thinking people to be asked to join in, or even 
to listen to such phrases as these,—‘‘ The pesti- 
lence with which many foreign lands are visited. 
Keep it far from our borders, and shield our 
homes from its ravages,” when each weekly 
sanitary report bears terrible evidence that 
cholera is actually within our own borders,— 
nay, in our very midst, and that hundreds of 
our fellow-townsmen have already sunk under 
its “ visitation.” 

In the little seaside retreat, from which I, an 
escaped Londoner, am writing, we made rather 
a mess of this prayer last Sunday at the morning 








service. As in duty bound, we read it after the 


six inch to the mile survey ordered by Lord l collects, in its appointed place; and then, not 
Derby’s administration (Treasury Letter, August | feeling that satisfactory, I suppose, we read tho 


° 
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prayer 
sickness,” 
paved from the 
which we afterwards owned had arrived. 

In the name of sheer consistency, what is the 
good of this? If we choose to ignore the pre- 
sence of cholera, we may pray that it may not 
arrive; but, if we immediately afterwards turn 
round and own it has arrived, do not then let 
us,—with all reverence be it said,—mock God 
by asking Him to keep it away 

To return to the “ cattle plague ” prayer. The 
spirit in which it is written has always seemed 
to me rather questionable. Surely, religion 
should teach us to bend our own will into sub- 
mission to God’s will, and not to strive to bend 
His will to suit our wishes. We are not to 
dictate to Him how He is to help us; and what | 
is it but dictating when we say, ‘‘ Stay, we pray 
thee, this plague by thy word of power, and save 
that provision which thou hadst ia thy goodness 
granted for our sustenance.” 

This is, simply, asking God to work a miracle 
for our benefit, although everything around us 
teaches that “‘ the age of miracles is past.” How 
cah we suppose such prayers can be pleasing to 
God? or can cause Him to alter His inevitable 
decree, that when men act in opposition to the 
laws of Nature, which He has laid down, they 
must suffer ? 

The cruelty man has inflicted on the poor 
patient animals—given to him for his food, but 
not to be tortured—for so many years past: 
their long, weary marches through hot dusty 
country roads, and crowded bewildering city 
streets; the days and nights of misery they have 
endured pent up in railway vans, without space 
to move or water to drink; herein man has con- 
travened the laws of Nature as laid down by | 
God, and, as a natural consequence, the poor | 
dumb sufferers have falien a prey to disease, and 
have died out of their misery by hundreds, while 
man has become the sufferer in their stead. It 
is the Almighty law of cause and effect. 

And while thus paying the penalty of our own 
deeds, it seems to me it would have been more 
becoming in us, instead of asking God to avert 
that penalty by his “ word of power,” to have 
prayed Him to enlighten our minds to perceive 
wherein we had trangressed His laws; and to 
give wisdom and discrimination to those on whom 
the duty fell to discover and properly apply the 
right remedy for this fearful scourge, which, 
doubtless, he has given to us, but we have not 
yet been wise enough, or, perhaps, humble 
enough, to recognize it. This would have been a 
legitimate subject for prayer, which I cannot 
think asking God to work a miracle for our 
benefit is; and it might have brought down the 
blessing we desired, which the authorized petition 
certainly has not done, or why is it still repeated ? 
Although we are tau; ght in it tosay ‘‘ we humbly 
pray thee,” the words savour little of that true 
humility of heart which Christ commended in 
the publican, who would not so much as lift up 
his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, “ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

Civis ap Litvs, 





PATHS. 


Srx,—I shall fee] obliged if any of your correspondents 
will inform me, through your journal, of a che ap material 
suitable for public paths, NQUIRER, 





GARDEN DECORATION. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Paris, says,— | 
** As to Mr. Hughes’s book on garden architec- 
ture, he has omitted the filled flower-vases that 
crown the parapets in so many gardens of all 
countries. 


of the Elysées. One (No. 44, Avenue des Champs 
Elysées) is surmounted by vases in which | 
counted nine different shades of colour, from the 
white and the scarlet geraniums to shades of | 
violet and purple. 
cially when they are external, and flanked by 
gilt railings.” 





** The terraces you illustrated last week would be much | 
improved by the addition of vases on the pedestals. A 
pedestal, to my mind, always calls fur something to be 
placed on it. This addition would break the disagreeable 


“in the time of any common plague or | 
which is printed in the Book of Com- | 
mon Prayer; thus, you see, first praying to be | 
arrival of the very sickness | 


| the Perpendicular period, i 
| over 


| four window openings in the 


In passing by the Champs Elysées | 
to-day, I made a point of examining every garden | 
wall decoration, and there are many at the back | “ 


The effect is charming, espe- | 





beauty. 
beautiful ornaments a garden can have. In the firet 
design solid terminals are shown on the pedestals; s 
would be fit for the top of a house, but are not nearly so 





| block pedestals in these designs should have groups of 
| figures or crouching animals on them, Pedestu/s should | 
bear something, .E 








THE THEATRE. 
The Haymarket.—While Mr. Buckstone and | 


| his company are paying their annual visit to 


Manchester and a few of the other large towns, 


|aud Mr. Sothern is endeavouring to find health 
| in a little rest, Miss Amy Sedgwick occupies the 
Haymarket Theatre, and treats her admirers to | 
a repetition of Mr. Tom Taylor’s excellent co- | 


medy, ‘The Unequal Match,” written for her, 
and never acted, so far as we know, excepting 
with herself as the heroine. Miss Sedgwick 
plays it with all her accustomed spirit and finesse, 
and is fairly supported by Mr. John Nelson, for- 
merly of the Princess’s Theatre, and Miss Mar- 
shall. 
who plays Mr. Compton’s part in the comedy, 
and the principal character in “The Dancing 
Barber,’ promises to be an acquisition. He 
shows considerable versatility, sings very fairly, 
and with his imitations of the grotesque French 
dancers now at the Princess’s Theatre, convulsed 
the house. 


Mr. Mellon’s Concerts.—Mr. Mellon has com- 


menced his promenade concerts in Covent Garden | 


Opera House with much spirit, Mr. Wieniawski, 
the Polish violinist, Mdlle. Liebhart as solo 
singer, and Miss Krebs at the pianoforte, forming 
some of the chief attractions. The band is ex- 
cellent, as usual. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


West Ham.—The ancient church of All Saints, 
West Ham, has been restored. The organ and 
loft, which concealed the chief architectural fea- 
tures of the building, have been removed out of 
the tower, and a new organ has been built by 
Mr. Walker, and placed in the chancel. The 
cost of it was chiefly borne by the vicar, the 
Rev. A. J. Ram. Paint and plaster have been 
cleared off the masonry. The present altera- 
tions have been limited by the means at the 
disposal of the vicar and the committee. 
Among other things done has been the erection 
of a new reredos, trom the design of Mr. G. G. 
Scott. A new window, situated above the com- 
munion table, has been contributed by Colonel 
Capper, M.P. The lower tier, which is half 
concealed by the reredos, owing to the depres- 
sion of the chancel roof, illustrates the Annun- 
ciation, the Salutation, the Nativity, and the 
Presentation of our Lord in the Temple. 


tation with the Doctors in the Temple, the 
Baptism in Jordan, the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the Last Supper. The tracery, which is of 
is filled with angels in 
adoration, carrying musical instruments placed 
‘anopies, with features corresponding to 
the architectural and inscription records. The 
south side of the 
chancel have been remodelled and assimilated 
in character to the windows of the original 
, buildings as they remain in the tower. New 


| stone jambs, mallions, sills, and tracery have 
| been inserted in them, 


and two single-light 
windows have been filled with quarries glazed 
with pale green cathedral glass. One of the 
two double-light windows has been filled with 
stained glass by Major Birt. It illustrates the 
scenes of our Saviour bearing his Cross, and 
also his Resurrection, with four small figures of 
|the major prophets in the lower panels. The 
other is the gift of Mr. Edward Hileary. The 
subjects are our Lord’s charge to Peter,— 
Feed my Sheep ;’ together with the Ascen- 
sion and the Four svangelists in small 
panels. 
less commemorative, and has been designed 
London. 
the other windows, especially those on the south 


appropriate for a terrace as would be vases. The low 


An actor new to London, Mr. J. Irving, | 


In the | 
lower tier the principal subjects are the Dispu- | 


The stained glass is all more or'| 


Vases filled with aloes or flowers are the most | Plaistow, } builder, under the supervision of Mr. 


Marshall, the district surveyor, who has acted 
, | gratuitously in concert with the vicar and the 
committee, 

Norwood.—St. Paul’s Church, Annerley-road, 
| has been consecrated by the Bishop of Winches. 
ter. It has been built for the congregation 
which has for some years past worshipped in thé 
iron church in the Hamlet-road. It is a brick 
structure, relieved with dressings in blue and 
| yellow Bath stone, and with a west front and 
tower in Kentish rag, with blue and yellow 
| Bath and red Mansfield stone dressings. The 
style is Early French Gothic, freely treated, and 
in plan consists of nave, side aisles, transept, 
apse, vestry, organ chamber, tower, and semi- 
octagonal staircase to a present west gallery, 
with provision for side galleries when required, 
'The present accommodation is for a little over 
eleven hundred, including children. The nave 
arcades ere supported by cast-iron columns, 
which are coloured in blue, green, and black, 
the two former of a neutral tone. The total 
outlay as at present, is 5,200/., which in- 
cludes boundaries, bell, chancel decorations, &e. 
There is no stain or varnish used in the roof 
| decorations, the timber being treated in lines 
and stencil patterns in oil polychromy from the 
'architect’s designs, those on the apse roof, as 
also the encaustic decoration at back of altar 
being executed by Messrs. Harland & Fisher ; 
| the gaswork and fittings are by Messrs. Hart & 
| Son, and the heating is by Mr. Pringle, of Nor- 
wood, under the superintendence of Major 
| Roberts, one of the building committee. Messrs. 
Dove, Brothers, were the general contractors, 
and the architect was Mr. Bassett Keeling, of 
Gray’s-inn. 
| Devizes.—St. Peter’s Church, near the Militia 
| Stores, Devizes, which has been building during 
| the last twelve months, has now been cousecrated 
by the bishop of the diocese. It is a building of no 
|great pretension in an architectural point of 
view. The purpose for which it was especially 
erected was to accommodate the militia staff, 
with their wives and families, and the large 
population which has grown up in what is called 
“The Nursery.” The charch will hold about 
300, and the sittings will be free. 

Richmond.—St. Mary’s Church has recently 
been under extensive alterations and additions, 
under the superintendence of Mr. A. W. Blom- 
field, architect. The north aisle has been rebuilt 
and lengthened to form an organ-chamber. The 
galleries are enlarged, the old pews entirely re- 
moved, and open sittings substituted throughout. 
All vaults beneath are now permanently closed. 
Two new entrance-porches have been erected, 
the old ceiling of the nave has been cleared 
away, and the roof cased with match-boarding, 
ornamented in panels. The works have been 
executed by Mr. James Long, and the cost will 
be about 4,500/. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Driffield. — The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational Church, at Driffield, has been 
laid, on the site of Providence Independent 
Chapel, erected in 1803. This chapel has been 
taken down for the purpose of building an 
enlarged and improved place of worship. The 
architect is Mr. H. J. Paull, of Manchester ; and 
the contractors are Messrs. G. Shepherdson & 
Son, joiners; Mr. W. Clark, bricklayer ; Mr. W. 
Smith, stonemason; Mr. G. Baron, painter; and 
Mr. T. Pickering, ironmonger. The edifice will 
be in the Byzantine style. It will accommodate 
upwards of 600 persons. The whole of the works 
will cost 1,4001. 

Saltash, — The new Baptist Chapel at Saltash 
has been opened. The cost was about 2,0001., and 
the building has been erected on the site of the old 
one, which had to be demolished in consequence 
of its decayed state. The architecture is Karly 
English, with open roof and lancet windows with 
| stained-glass margins. The roof is interlined 
with gray and purple slate. The front of the 


building is of Pomphlete stone, with Portland 
and executed by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud of | 


It is considered very desirable that | 


side of the nave, should be glazed with quarries 


| or stained glass. 


| be treated with suitable subjects. One lady re- 


siding in Stratford has contributed 100 guineas | 
The general | 4 


towards the cost of this window. 
alterations and cleaning of the ancient work 


The window in the tower is to | 


stone dressings, and the windows and doors have 
Portland stone columns and carved caps. The 
chapel is entered by a flight of granite steps, and 
the size of the building is 60 ft. by 40 ft. The 
seats are open, and the building is capable of 
accommodating 450 persons. There are marble 
columns between the windows, given by Mr. J. 
Ambrose, of Plymouth. Underneath the chapel 
is a school-room, which will hold 300 children, 


straightness of the balustrade, and add greatly to its; have been executed by Mr. W. H. Smith, of, and there are two vestries. Mr. J. Ambrose, the 
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architect, gave his professional services gratui- 
tously. The builder was Mr.Shaddock, of Saltash, 
and the gas-fittings were supplied by Mr. Plim- 
saul, of Plymouth. 

Willington Quay.—The foundation stone of a 
United Presbyterian Church has been laid at 
Willington Quay, on an eminence at the west 
end of the village, near Palmer’s-terrace. The 
structure will be in the Gothic style, built of 
brick, and faced with red brick and stone 
dressings. It will be divided into nave and 
aisles by means of iron columns, which are 
carried up to support the roof. On either side 
of the principal entrance are to be windows 
lighting the vestibule, and in the centre of the 
front gable a four-light window, the head of 
which will be pierced with three circular cusped 
lights. At the south-east corner will be a tower 
and slated spire—the tower being 50 ft. and the 
spire 42 ft., giving a total of 92 ft. The interior 
dimensions of the church will be 61 ft. 6 in. 
long by 39 ft. wide. The nave will be 28 ft. 
wide by 34 ft. high to the crown of the ceiling, 
which is to be waggon-headed. The building 


will be lighted by means of five double-light | 


windows in each flank, by lights in the front and 
back gables, and by six lozenge-shaped skylights 
on each side of the nave roof. At the back are 
the vestry and offices, and provision is also to be 
made for building a school at some future time. 
The church, when completed, will accommodate 
478 persons, but it is only intended at present 
to pew the nave and east aisle, which together 
will seat 347 persons. The heating will be by 
means of a Gill stove. The contracts are not 
yet let. Mr. Thomas Oliver, of Newcastle, is 


the architect. The total cost of the building is 


hamlet situated in St. George’s parish, near the 
Locke Park, Barnsley, has been laid. The build- 
ing is to be used as a mixed day-school for in- 
fants, and for evening classes on week-days, also 
as Sunday-echool and preaching-room on Sun- 
days. The estimated cost of the school and 
mistress’s house is 800l.; and in connexion with 
the same enterprise a fund has been opened for 
defraying the cost of class-rooms and residence 
for the existing schools. The school-room will 
be a plain Gothic building, measuring 40 ft. by 
18 ft. The architect is Mr. John Wade, of 
Barnsley; and Messrs. Robinson, Dyson, & 
Brown are the contractors. 








Books Receibed, 


VARIORUM. 
Unner the title of “An Old French City,” 


THE ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL ARCHAOIO- 
GicaL ConGreEss.—At the last moment it has 
been determined, in consequence of political 
events and the prevalence of cholera in Belgium, 
not to hold this congress until next year. 


TESTIMONIAL TO AN Empioyer.—A centre- 
piece, or épergne, in frosted and burnished silver, 
has been presented to Mr. William Glover, of 
Basingstoke, by fifty-six of his painters and other 
decorative workmen, on the occurrence of the 
centenary of the firm of which he is the head. 
Mr. Glover, on the other hand, celebrated the 
occasion by a dinner to upwards of sixty of his 
men, and a large circle of personal friends. This 
gentleman, we also see from the local papers, 
has just been elected a town councillor of 
Basingstoke. 


“Deap” Meat Marxet.—The Atheneum, 
endorsing our observation against the use of this 
term, says,—‘ Objection is made by the Builder 
|to the term‘ Dead Meat Market,’ as ‘an un- 





Miss Bessie Parkes describes graphically and | pleasant expression, wholly unnecessary. Meat 
pleasantly in The Argosy the city of Bourges, | Market,’ adds our contemporary, ‘is surely all 
with its noble cathedral and numerous associa- | that is required to distingui-h it from the Cattle 
| tions. Jacques Coeur and his house are not for- | Market.’ The suggestion is worthy of being 
| gotten, and several engraved views illustrate her | adopted. The subject reminds us that near 
| recitals. “Griffith Gaunt,” in the same well- | Kensal Green a house of entertainment strangely 
|conducted periodical, is coming to a deadly | seeks to allure customers by calling itself the 
| close. “ Nature and Art” (Day and Son) has | ‘Cemetery Eating House,—a term very sug- 
| reached No. 3, and well maintains its place. Mr. gestive indeed of a ‘dead meat market’ and a 
| Aaron Penley continues his sketching lessons. |company of ghouls.” 

| A paragraph at the close of the number says that Tne “Great ANILINE Cotour CasE.”—The im- 
| some of the pictures in the gallery at the Crysral portant case of Simpson and Others v. Holliday 
| Palace are suffering from the heat there and was recently brought up to the House of Lords 
need attention. Le Chev. de Chatelain has fromthe Court of Chancery, on appeal from the 











estimated to be about 1,6001. | verse (Rolandi, Berners-street). The task was 


j}one of no common difficulty, and it has been 


. , ras (‘mes j Tre es 7 ° 
translated Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar into French gecision of the Lord ( hancellor, who has given 
judgment against the plaintiffs, Messrs. Simpson, 
Maule, and Nicholson, of London, and in favour 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Liverpool.—The chief stone of St. Alban’s 
Roman Catholic schools has been laid in| 
Boundary-street. The new schools will be| 
parallel with Boundary-street, with the front | 
towards Hawkshaw-street, and situated in the 
centre of a piece of land purchased from Mr. | 
John Shaw Leigh, the portions at each side not 
oceupied by the building being intended for 
playgrounds. The edifice will be three stories 
high, the ground-floor being intended for infants, 
that above it for girls, and the upper one for 
boys, the two latter having class-rooms. The | 
internal measurement will be 90 ft. by 30 ft., and 
there will be accommodation for 80 children, | 
The building has been designed by Mr. F. W. 
Pugin in a free adaptation of the Gothic style. 
It is altogether in brickwork, and quite devoid 
of ornament. At the corner between Boundary- 
street and Hawkshaw-street, will be a tower | 
staircase to the top floor, which, if the funds for 
the building allow, will be carried to a height of 
90 feet, so as to serve for a bell tower; but if 
there should not be sufficient funds for this, it | 
will then have a low roof, just below the main | 
roof of the school. The cost of the building and | 
the necessary fittings will be nearly 4,0001. To} 
this is to be added the price of the ground, about 
2,0001. The designs for the schools having been 
_ approved of by the Privy Council, they made a 
grant of 1,000. towards the building. The 
builder is Mr. Edward Hughes, of Liverpool. 

Stockport.—The increasing population of the 
neighbourhood of Heaton Chapel has suggested 
the propriety of erecting schools and a master’s 
house. The schools will be erected on land ad- 
joining the present chapel, the site of which has 
been given, together with a donation, by Lord 
Egerton, of Tatton, and the scheme embraces 
accommodation for about 220 boys and girls, 
with class-rooms and library, and a master’s 
residence attached. They will be built in the 
Gothie style, and the external construction is to 
be of stock bricks, with red, white, and black 
brick arches, string-courses, &c. The principal 
entrance porch, which is in the centre of the 
building, forms a prominent feature, with a bell- 
turret, spire, and finial above, the entrance to 
which turret is approached from the turnpike 
road. The school will be lighted by coupled 
windows, and three-light dormers in the roof, 
which will be slated with coloured ornamental 
slates. The building has been designed by, and 
will be carried out under the inspection of, 
Mr. Thomas H. Allen, of Stockport, architect. 
The cost, exclusive of the fixtures, will be about 
7001. 

Barnsley.—The foundation-stone of a branch 
school about to be erected at Kingston-place, a 








| DusLin.—The crowded condition of the traffic} gentlemen present. 


overcome with remarkable success. of the defendant, Mr. T. Holliday, of Hudders- 


field; thus confirming the Lord Chancellor’s 
| decision on the main issue, that the patent is 
| void and bad in law; and so throwing open to 
MHiscellanen. | the trade those beautiful magenta and purple 
pase dyes on which so many actions have been insti- 
Tue ATmospHERE oF Lance Towns.—A paper tuted and compromised during the past four 
“On the Causes of the Vitiation of the Atmo- | Yeats. 
sphere of Manchester and other large Towns,’| Gas Explosion FRoM CARELESSNESS AT THE 
prepared by Mr. John Leigh, registrar of the Horsorn Vatiey Improvement Works. — In 
sub-district of Deansgate, Manchester, has been taking down some of the premises at Skinner- 
printed in the “ Registrar’s Notes,” quarter | street, two workmen went into a cellar with a 
ending June 30th, 1866. The paper enters fully | light, when an explosion took place, blowing 
into the subject of the various vapours, &c., both | bricks, mortar, and pieces of timber in all direc- 
organic and mineral, which pervade the atmo- | tions, severely injuring two persons, one @ re- 
spheres of Manchester and other large towns, and porter for the City Press, and the other a man 
injure health or produce diseases, and increase who had just been at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
the mortality. Such vapours, he remarks, are not | assisting at the funeral of a cholera patient. 
subject to the law of the diffusion of gases; so’ Both were taken to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
that wherever a confined district is in a bad The two men who went into the cellar escaped 
sanitary condition, where zymotic or infectious with a few superficial burns, but suffered from 
diseases prevail, where bad smelis are evident, | the shock of the explosion. It is believed that 











|and there are indications that matters not pro- | the gas-pipes had been carelessly cut or broken 


perly belonging toa pure atmosphere are floating while the premises were being pulled down, as 
or suspended in it, after removal, as far as prac- there were complaints in the neighbourhood of a 
ticable of the causes producing the emanations; | constant smell of gas. 

effectual currents of air should be drawn through | 
the courts, alleys, houses, &c., that are the seats 
of contamination. 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
| The annual meeting of the members of this in- 
stitution has been held, under the presidency of 
Succestep LuproveMENT oF CaRLisLE Brink, | Mr. Joseph Whitworth. There were about 100 
The first paper read was 
over the chief bridge in Dublin has led to various contributed by the President, and related to the 
proposals, and amongst others to a suggestion “proof of guns by measurement, accompanied 
that there be constructed on each side of the by a description of the instrument employed.” 
present bridge a flat iron bridge, supported by | The other papers read were entitled, a Descrip- 
ornamental metal pillars. The traffic over the tion of an improved reversing rolling mill,” by 
present bridge can be carried on while the side, Mr. John Ramsbottom, of Crewe; “ On ma- 
bridges are being built ; and when these shall chinery for the preparing and spinning of 
have been completed and opened for traffic the | cotton,” by Mr. John Platt, M.P., Oldham ; 
top of the old bridge can be removed, the crown | “On the manufacture of steel tyres,” by Mr. J. 
of the arches replaced by metal key-stones, and | Ramsbottom; “On the Manchester Waterworks 
the level reduced to complete flatness, so as to at Woodhead,” by Mr. J. F. Bateman, of London. 
correspond with the flat side bridges. The pro- | It was stated, in Mr. Bateman’s paper, that the 
ject is Mr. Geoghegan’s. The upand down river) Manchester drainage ground extended over 
sides of the new metal bridges present on the | 19,000 acres, and in parts had an elevation of 
drawings curved arches, corresponding in number | 1,800 ft. above the level of the sea, and supplied 
with the existing stone arches. These are pro-| some of the purest water in the world. The 
duced by metal screens or facades which spring | average rain-fall was 50 in., and the amount 
from the ornamental pillars, and present all the | collectable 40 in. per annum, There was an 
appearance of an arched and not a flat girder | availablesupply of 26 million gallons. In times 
bridge. The proposal is to extend these metal! of flood the waver became turbid ; but this 
side bridges to the full breadth of the thorough-/ water, by an ingenious self-acting contrivance 
fares, and thus construct a “ Bridge,” one of the | invented by Mr. Moore, an assistant to Mr. 
broadest and most ornamental in Europe. Messrs. | Bateman, was separated and stored, while the 
Courtney & Stephens express their readiness to| pure water was conveyed direct to Manchester. 
take the contract for the whole at 29,0001.,} When there was a flood, and the water was con- 
including all incidental costs—a sum not equal | sequently turbid, its velocity caused it to shoot 
to one-third the cost of a new bridge of the same} over a narrow aperture, nto which it would at 
dimensions, and quite as ornamental and useful. | other times fall. After the reading of the 
A rate of a penny in the pound for a series of! papers, it was stated that the institution con- 
years would pay the cost. | templated holding its next meeting in Paris. 
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Ortey Waterworks.—At the ordinary meet- 
ing of the Local Board, held on Wednesday 
evening last, the various plans for the extension 
of the waterworks were considered, and it was 
resolved unanimonsly to award the premium of 
201. for the best scheme to Mr. Charles Fowler, 
C.E., Leeds. All the plans recommended a large 
storage reservoir in Danfield. 


Fat oF a Towrr.—A tower 100 ft. high, con- 
nected with the ruins of an ancient fort destroyed 
by the English in 1400, has just fallen down at 
Lagene-en-Brie (Seine-et-Oise). The children 
of the neighbouring schools had the habit of 
playing under its shade. Happily they were 
not there when the tower fell, thanks to an 
organ-grinder, around whom they were grouped 
at some distance. 





Raitway Omyisvsrs. — The Underground 
Railway authorities have set agoing a series of | 
three-horse omnibuses, with first, second, and 
third class seats, to convey their passengers to | 
and fro between their Portland-road station and | 
the Oxford-street-circus. We have not yet seen | 
them; but we hear that they are handsomely | 
fitted out, and much more commodious than the | 
London omnibnuses generally. 


Krno’s Lynn, Norrotk, Borovcn TREASURER. | 
For this post, which is the same as in some | 
towns is called town surveyor, there were sixteen | 
applicants, and after looking over the testi- | 
monials, the committee, to whom this matter was 
referred, selected three as appearing the most | 
eligible. Mr. Permewan, late agent to Lord 
Lytton; Mr. Chas. Wm. Harding, of Lynn; 
Mr. Thos. Burton, of Lynn. At the day of 
election Mr. C. W. Harding had twelve votes, | 
and Mr. Thos. Burton four votes; the former 
was therefore elected. 


THE Society oF ENGINEERS.—On Friday, the 
3rd inst., the Society of Engineers visited the 
works of the new Blackfriars Bridge, by the 
permission of Mr. Joseph Cubitt, the engineer of 
the bridge. The visitors, who mustered strongly, 
were received by Mr. Penrice (who represented 
Mr. Cubitt), Messrs. P. & A. Thorn (the con- 
tractors for the works), and Mr. F. W. Bryant 
(their engineer). They were conducted over 
the works, and the various details of the con- 
struction explained. The works are progress- 
ing rapidly, the masonry of the south abutment 
pier being above the level of high water, and that 
of the north abutment within 4 ft. of that level. 
In some of the intermediate piers the permanent 
caissons have been sunk and filled in with 
concrete and brickwork, whilst in others the 
masonry of the piers has been commenced. In 
other parts the divers are still at work clearing | 
away the foundations of the old bridge piers, | 
which, in most instances, do not interfere with 
the new ones. The old bridge was 44 ft. in 
width ; the new one will be 75 ft. between the 
parapet walls. The new bridge is expected to, 
be opened to the public in about a year from the | 
present time. 


Cuniositigs oF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—| 
The Courrier du Havre sets forth one of the| 
well-known curious results of the laying | 
of the Transatlantic telegraph. It says:—| 
“New York is situated nearly 76 degrees | 
of longitude west of Paris. The earth in its| 
daily rotation travels through 360 degrees in 24 | 
hours, from which it results that every 15 degrees | 
to the west of the first meridian placed at Paris | 
is one hour later. When it is noon at Paris it is | 
only eleven o’clock at 15 degrees to the west of 
that city. And as New York is 76 degrees to 
the west of Paris, it follows that it is only seven 
o'clock in the evening at New York when it is 
midnight at Paris. Suppose then, that a great 
edifice in Paris, the Opera for example, takes 
fire ut a quarter past twelve am. on the 
1st of September next, the event is immediately 
telegraphed from Paris to New York, and is 
dated: ‘Paris, a quarter past twelve a.m., 
1st September.’ The news arrives at New York, 
let us say in two hours, to make ample allow- 
ance for interruptions, &c.; the despatch, dated 
Paris, lst September, arrives at New York at 
& quarter past nine in the evening of the 3lst 
Angust, so that a New York manager could 
appear on the stage, and after the three custo- 
mary bows could thus express himself :—‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen,—I am sorry to have to inform 
you that the Opera at Paris has been destroyed 
by fire three hours after the present time. Our 
director has just transmitted to his Paris confrér: 
his condolence on the disaster which is going 


the builder. 


a series of experiments conducted by him 


Gas.—The Banbury Gas Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 7} per cent. for the pas! 
year, and the following resolution has also been 
carried unanimously :—“ That the amount of 
1,0002., set apart for a compensation bonas to 
the original shareholders, be now divided be- 
tween such shareholders, paying to them a com- 
pensation bonus of 10 per cent. The New- 
castle Gas Company have resolved to create a 
reserved fund, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Consolidated Act of Parliament, not to 
exceed 2,5001. The usual dividend of 10 per 
cent. on the paid-up shares has also been de- 
clared. 


Saint Lawrence, Ramscate.—The founda- 
tion stone of a parsonage house for the district 
of Holy Trinity was laid by the Rev. John Gil- 
more, M.A., the incumbent of the district, on 
Saturday, the 28th ult. The building is situated 
on a part of the original grounds of Mount 
Albion House. The style of the design is a modern 
adaptation of the Gothic, and the materials to 
be employed are yellow brick facings, decorated 
with bands and patterns of red and blue bricks. 
Mr. William E. Smith, of London, is the archi- 
tect, and Mr. James W. Smith, of Ramsgate, is 
The cost of the house will be 





about 1,6001. 





Epwarp ALLEYNE.—A curious and little-known 
fact is noted by our “ Roving Correspondent,” | 
says the South London Press. The gravestone 
which stood over the last resting-place of 


| Edward Alleyne, the founder of Dulwich College, 


now stands in the tea-gardens adjoining the | 
Half Moon public-house, Dulwich. When a) 
mausoleum replaced the tombstone, the latter | 
was taken possession of by the parish authorities, | 
and was first used to cover a sewer, and then | 
employed as a breakwater in the same ignoble 
service. The ancient relic was rescued from de- | 
struction by the father of the present landlord 


of the Half Moon. 


NITROLEUM, OR Nitro-GLYCERINE, THE NEW, 
Supstirute ror GuNpowpER. — An official re- 
port has just been made by Colonel Shaffner, of 


Washington, for demonstrating the use of nitro- | 


lenm in the explosion of mines. The results, it | 


is reported, fully confirm the fact that the ex- 


plosive qualities of nitroleum are far in advance | 
of gunpowder. 
demonstrate that nitroleum can, with ordinary | 
precautions, be handled and employed without | 
greater danger than is common to gunpowder, | 
and for blasting operations, at least, presents 


The experiments are said to! 


undoubted advantages. 


Tue Svez Canat.— The annual general | 
meeting of the shareholders of the Suez Canal 
Company has just taken place at Paris, M. de} 


| Lesseps presiding. The report gave an account | 


of the condition of the works, which were stated | 
to be going on satisfactorily. The expenses 
during the last year have been a little over 
40,000,000 francs, and the total of the sums 
expended, to the 30th of June, 1866, nearly 
168,000,000 francs. The resources which the 
company may reckon on for the completion of 
the works are estimated at 150,000,000 francs, 
a sum considered quite sufficient to support the 
outlay still to be made. 


ELECTRIC AND INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH Com- 
pANY.—The directors of this company have 
issued their report, in which they say :—During 
the last month of the haif-year just concluded, 
the financial condition of the country, coupled 
with the war, have materially checked the traffic, 
especially with the Continent, where the routes 
have had to be constantly varied, and circuitous 
channels employed for the transmission of mes- 
sages. Under these circumstances it is gratifying 
to report that the general revenue of the com- 
pany continues to advance, and that the receipts 
for the six months ending the 30th of June are 
in excess of those of the corresponding period 
of 1865. The balance-sheet shows an income of 
163,7481., against 145,7361. The directors recom- 
mended a dividend of 5 per cent. for the half 
year, free of income-tax, on the stock of the 
company now all paid up. E:ghteen months 
ago the directors reported their intention of 
connecting the north of Ireland with Scotland, 
thus opening out a new field of traffic, and 
securing, in connexion with their Wexford cable, 
a double communication with the sister country. 
The cable has been laid, and the necessary land 
lines having been constructed, the whole is now 








to happen to him.,’” 


at work, 


Heir YoursEtves.—The Medical Tvmes re- 
peats what we have often said :—The Keyistrar. 
General’s report vividly sets before us the 
squalor of a large part of the East Lordon popu- 
lation ; we have seen the same with our own 
eyes this week in a Bethnal-green street, where 
a patient had died in almost every house. In 
one such house the yard was a pool of dirty 
soapy water, in which the water-butt was stand- 
ing; the butt itself uncovered, dirty, green with 
mould, containing a host of “ foreign bodies” at 
the bottom—the privy foul and stinking—the 
yard strewed with rubbish. Now this is a state 
of things common amongst the poor from east to 
west; but why? It is of no use to blame ves- 
tries, or medical officers of health, or landlords ; 
granting that they may fail in their duty, why 
do not the people—the victims—help themselves? 
Surely any man might in ten minutes raise @ 
water-butt out of a puddle of filth and put it on 
a .ow bricks; he might contrive a cover for it; 
he might sweep up a yard, and pour a bucket of 
water down 9 closet and brusb it out, and in the 
present panic he might get gratis from any 
vestry enough carbolic acid or chloride of lime 
to disinfect a street! But the poor will not stir 
a finger to help themselves. They may be on the 
look-out for district visitors with money, soup, 
and tracts, or they may trust to luck or to Pro- 
vidence, or may console themselves by saying 


| that they cannot die till their time is come ; but 
they will not stir a finger to help themselves. 
| This cholera is a severe test of our sanitary and 


hygienic arrangements; it is a still severer one 
of our social and moral condition. 





TENDERS 


For building eight houses in Moss-side, for Mr. B. B, 


Finegan. Mr. Thos. Tully, architect :— 
MEUNIIIIN  ctaccsnsecancqpeenissianeiane £4,813 0 0 
REEL IEE Sea 4,759 0 0 
TROMABOOR .cecsncconavssarsccesetncss «. 4,677 0 0 
Ledger (accepted) ..........s000 4,438 0 0 
Excavator. 
BUNGIE : sitaiinaassanaesnentrexouaiamain’ 128 0 0 


For building new church, at Ive Gill, Cumberland, for 








at Rev. A. E. Hutton, incumbent. Mr. Withers, architect :— 


Hope £1,609 lu 0 





For partially rebuilding parish church, Moylgrove, 
Pembrokeshire. Mr. Withers, nt — 





For building chapel school, Howe Bridge, Lancashire, 
Mr. Withers, architect :— 












Ward takin <2 
CS FR. eee See 1,493 0 0 
DIL... .ccnssnatoaniadmalebaaseeitiico 1,484 0 0 
Skinner & Young...........:.ccceseee 1,380 0 0 

For erecting refreshment-rooms, at Dovercourt. Mr, 

Horace Darken, architect :— 

OO RE, Ear £625 0 0 
Wilding. 475 0 0 
Newton .. #5 0 0 
Butcher (accepted) ...... 460 0 «0 

For alterations at Braiswick, for Mr. C. Josselyn, Mr. 


Horace Darken, architect :— 


BIN vectinsevccectuistpebecdsdacnmittns £215 0 0 
Bi Bp ROG istaticnctesnariaiiseennoinne 19% 0 0 
Everitt (accepted) .........cccescseeses 192 10 0 





For erecting factory, at Colchester, for Messrs. Hyam, 
Mr. Horace Darken, architect :— 
Cannold vsdaubebpevdeaanerenebiies CeO 






sonia 0 
i EE EE isa cdtccveseverneecisbinate 2,975 0 0 
Shepherd ...,........ 2,795 0 0 
, eri 2,789 0 0 
BEEN * cilaas saarbecsuubatebessuctioubesl 2,588 10 O 
Eade (accepted) ........scecsecseseee 2,583 10 0 





For warehouse and show-room, for Mr, T. Aldridge, 57, 
Brompton row :— 
Whittick (accepted) 


Stet ee nee eewenene 





For three houses and two shops, in Church-street, and 


Paulton-street, Chelsea, for Mr. Johnson. Mr. Muncy, 
architect :— 
SONNE seuss covvicthevvuicteseiarevens £2,760 0 0 
5, EET 2,379 0 0 
EEE sciintietscssBiimanchcdeaninsuien 2,245 0 0 
Butt 235 0 0 





For alterations to 57, Marsham-street, Westminster, for 
Mr. J. H. Machu. Mr, Parris, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Shrubsole :— 


MIN“ cscccteysdtarbubiacnammmonnesneeuce £460 
MED: esiccicenscecscbendeceunisaedses 460 
IN steal sciccocsnshebbindlapesdinisibe 445 
Riches & Martin.......0.cccccossecceses 439 
RENEE saciinkires snaxaonaarecabibousseubonee 399 
Cabitt, Brothers ..........0....csscceces 396, 
OE sincansuctcrettcactuboceintecsena serves 305 
III +35 saisckipabuseotbicauinsmmiannten 


Vilkinaon & Co 


eeosoosocosoecossoso 
eoeocoooeoososcosorcooso 








